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LADY OF EXPERIENCE DESIRES A POSI- 
tion as matron or housekeeper (managing). Ad- 
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lection of the Soute PuotoGrarn Co., of Boston, for 
which we are agents in Philadelphia. Scenes of travel in 
all countries; castles, cathedrals, and cities of Europe ; 
portraits of royalty and celebrities of all times, past and 
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upon, illustrating becomes an absorbing pleasure. 
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round climate, especially helpful in pulmonary and ner 
vous disorders. J. REECE LEWIS, Waynesville, N.C 
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The Pennhurst, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 

steam heat and an electric elevator running to 


level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
g2t Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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WASHINGTON AND MT. VER- 
$16.75 NON—FOUR DAYS. Will leave 
24th and Chestnut Sts., Fourth-day, March 30, at 10.26 
a.m. Pullman service. Headquarters, Ebbitt House. 
For further information, address REBECCA B. NICH- 
OLSON, Camden, N. J. 
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For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
—— | rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
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As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—aod 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD, 

1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor.” 
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M. L. PHILIBERT, 
FRENCH 


STEAM DYER, SCOURER, AND DRY CLEANER 


210 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
Branch Office, 727 S. Second Street. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains a specialty 


Writing Papers, | 


Envelopes of every description 
New City Hall Pencils, $1.75 a Gross. 


YEO & LUKENS, 


23 North 13th St. 


316 Walnut St. STATIONERS. 





Publisher's Department. 


*,* We will always cheerfully send Sample Copies to 
persons who may be interested in the paper. 
are welcome at any time of year. 


Names 
If those who get up 
clubs would keep in mind and forward to us names of 
possible subscribers we could send them samples occa 
sionally. From such seed-sowing we expect to raise 
crops of subscribers in time 

*,* The Pennsylvania State College Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, (Centre county, Pa.), send us two of 
ite Bulletins, Nos 


9 and 40. ‘The former is devoted to 


* Wheat, Oats and Potatoes,”’ and the latter to " The 


Sugar Heet in Pennsylvania.” In the present depres 
sion of Agriculture in most parte of the United States, 
the establishment of sugar-culture would be a moat sub 
stantial and important forward step The growth of the 
is wonderful It 


ihos, 


beet-sugar production only began 


within the present century, yet now out of 7,707, 
soo tons of sugar produced in the world, in 1896-97, 
nearly two-thirds, 4,960,000 tons, was from beets, This 
Bulletin reports in detail on the experimental raising of 
sugar-beets in Pennsylvania, last year The experiment 
was encouraging, and should be repeated 

*,* It will be a real service to the InreLiiGencer if 
those of our readers who patronize our advertisers will 
mention, when they are buying, that they saw the adver 
tisement in this paper Some advertisers are slow to 
believe that anybody reads anything but the daily news- 
papers 


*,* One of our readers and patrons, who has noted 


the advertisement of M. L. Philibert, dyer, scourer, etc., 
states to us that she has found the work done there very 


satistactory 


*,* The March number of the Royal Blue, the hand 
some monthly issued by the Passenger Department of 
Ohio Railroad, has 


attractions an interesting article descriptive of Washing 


the Baltimore and 


among other 


ton, with many fine illustrations 


*,* The offer of the Century and the roo Portraits with 
the INTELLIGENCER will close this month. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


_1-47-25-D. Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street 
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YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


PAXson 


The Right Shoe for 
You is the 


TheConard & Jones Co. 


Flower Growers, West Grove, Pa, 


We ask special attention to our splendid stock 
of Roses on their own roots, new and 
rare house plants, New Pedigree Cannas, 
the most gorgeous and handsome flowers for 
bedding now known, and hundreds of other 
choice flowers, bulbs and seeds for home plant- 
ing. Best quality, lowest prices. C. & J. 
Surpassing Flower Seeds a specialty. New 
Floral Guide, 4 pp. 2 col. plates, Free. 















Established 1844. | 
The Journal, 1873. j 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XII. 

Tue Apostle Paul was not a worse but a much 
better man for his work, because he possessed, according 
to the standard of his day, a cultivated mind. 

FRANCIS FRITH, 


From his ‘' Ideal of Quakerism,'’ the chapter on Ministry, 


THE CHRIST WITHIN, 
Since Christ is still alive in every man 
Who has within him one upspringing germ 
Of heavenward-reaching life, though crushed, infirm, 
And dwindling in the hot simoons that fan 
Only the jungle growths of earth, we can 
Best minister to Him by helping them 
Who dare not touch His hallowed garment's hem. 
Their lives are even as ours, one piece, one plan. 
Him know we not, Him shall we never know, 
Till we behold Him in the least of these 
Who suffer or who sin. In sick souls He 
Lies bound and sighing, asks our sympathies. 
Their grateful eyes thy benison bestow, 
Brother and Lord! ‘* Ye did it unto me.”’ 

—Lucy Larcom. 





FRIENDS IN THE WEST. 

BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
TIME in its ceaseless round, brought to us again the 
season for our quarterly meeting, and on the after- 
noon of the 25th of Second month, the meeting for 
Ministers and Elders assembled at Benjaminville, with 
a smaller attendance than sometimes, owing to poor 
health on the part of some, and bad roads, the latter 
being so extremely rough that it was difficult for any 
but a robust person to ride over them without suf- 
fering. 

Three meetings, however, including the local one, 
were personally represented, and it was again demon- 
strated that not on numbers alone depends the excel- 
lence, the spirituality, of the gathering. The Heav 
enly Father's presence is vouchsafed to the “two or 
three gathered in His name” as freely as though 
many were there to receive it. What a comfort is 
this knowledge to those who constitute, or rather, 
who attend, our little, isolated meetings ! 

The Conference, the same evening, was, for the 
reasons affecting the afternoon gathering, deprived of 
some who are generally in attendance, yet it was 
quite a large meeting, and very interesting, one pleas- 
ant feature being the reading, by members of the 
classes of young men and women, of papers pre- 
viously prepared by them, on some of the leading 
New Testament characters, Paul and others. 

On Seventh-day morning, ten o’clock being the 
hour for assembling, the quarterly meeting gathered 
into silence, which was broken by the utterance of 
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the text, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest,”’ showing that 
we all have trials, cares, and burdens, but coming unto 
the Divine power, we may find rest, and also be help 

ful to others who are burdened. The thought was 
later expressed that if Friends would use the meth 

odical means and definite purposes that other denom 

inations are using, we would be among the most 
numerous organizations in our country, No other 
than Friends could maintain an existence so long as 
we have, without specific means of increase, Our 
Society can not die, for it still has a work to do; it 
may decline in places, but it will not go out; if one is 
unfaithful and will not perform the work committed 
to his hands, another instrument will be raised up to 
take his place. Truth may seem to go out in dark- 
ness and death, but it will become brighter and 
brighter after a time, for it must prosper, it cannot 
die. This was illustrated in the case of Jesus, when 
he was crucified, the people, and even his immediate 
disciples, mourned the seeming failure of his mission, 
forgetful of the promise, afterward fulfilled, that after 
he should be taken away the Comforter should come, 
and the power which was with him in so eminent a 
degree, should remain with them, enabling them to 
carry on his work. We believe the history of these 
things ; we must show by our ves that we believe 
them, and there will come into our lives that which 
the natural man cannot know. None are so low, 
that they have not a portion of the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The difficulty of explaining our belief as a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, was adverted to. We 
have but ove great fundamental principle, the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit, and aside from its leadings, which 
are different in different individuals, we are unable to 
explain. We know what is truth to ws, we cannot 
explain it to others. The light shining in our souls 
is the one great principle of our Society ; we cannot 
depend primarily on anything else; we can and do 
have helps from the Bible, from good persons, and 
other sources, but our stay, our dependence, is the 
Light Within, Our situations in life are different, 
but this light will shine as we need it. If we attempt 
to explain this, we can give only our own version of 
it, to follow the guiding of this in our own souls, 
Religious instruction is valuable, but it cannot take 
the place of this, and cannot be truth to us, till it 
becomes a reality to us. 

The freedom and triumph of truth, as it finds 
expression in every heart, was illustrated by a refer- 
ence to the compulsory law relating to the raising of 
the flag of our country on school-houses, and the 
law requiring military training in public schools. A 
revulsion of feeling among the people on these sub- 
jects, making these laws practically void, was an 
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exemplification of that saying, that ‘Truth shall 
make us free.’’ In this freedom, which permits con- 
verse, without danger or offense, with one another, on 
religious topics (which condition has not always pre- 
vailed), we should stand firmly and squarely to our 
belief and our principles. We all honor an honest 
religious conviction, though it may differ radically 
from our own. Religion in our every-day life is what 
the world recognizes as proof of the sincerity of our 
views, and this correct living will have more weight 
with others, than all the arguments we can offer. 
Conversion is a necessity in our religious life, follow- 
ing conviction, and we want a conversion that leads 
us, not only to turn aside from the wrong, but that 
will induce us to do the right. We must ask and 
seek for needed help, remembering that Jesus did not 
give help unsought, and that it is only he who seeks 
that finds. We must not expect him to come to us 
in great appearance, but watch for the /¢/e uprisings 
in the mind, and endeavor to do we// what comes in 
this way. Our Society stands ona great platform, 
and if we had a Luther or a Fox to come forth, now, 
we would witness as great a rising as ever, for every- 
where we find hungry souls calling ‘‘ Come and help 
us.” 

The speaker following thought we should always 
be ready to give to every one who asked of us, a 
‘reason for the faith that is in us.” He believed the 
sacrifice on the cross was made for us. Jesus came 
into the world to bear witness to the truth, to be true 
to his mission on earth, and this required a sacrifice ; 
so every one should be true to his conviction of right, 
for ‘ unto ws a child is born, unto ws a son is given ;”’ 
unto ws the spirit of God in every soul. We are 
made in the image of God, and none are left without 
a witness. Let us be true to God, true to ourselves, 
true to our country. 

In the business session, routine affairs alone 
claimed our attention, four queries only being an- 
swered at this time, the first, second, fourth, and 
eighth. Representatives were present from four of 
the five subordinate meetings. Considerable ex- 
pression was given to the query regarding punctuality 
in attendance of meetings, one person remarking he 
thought it was quite as easy to be on time, as a few 
minutes ‘after time. Another said we scarcely ever 
miss the train we wish to take ; another thought we 
who are older should by example as well as precept, 
inculcate in the minds of children the necessity of 
being punctual, and expressed sympathy for the 
mothers, on whom rests principally the burden of pre- 
paring the children for meeting. The question was 
asked how we could arouse an interest in our mem- 
bers, so they will not only attend, but want to come. 
In answer to this, we were told our Orthodox Friends 
had to some extent solved the problem of securing 
regular attendance by the appointment of a committee 
called the “ Pastoral Committee," to look after absent 
members, also strangers who may come to our meeting, 

The queries being disposed of, a Friend said she 
had been impressed, during the remarks made in the 
morning, about giving a reason for our belief, to bear 
her testimony to the necessity of so doing, giving an 
Incident in her own experience lately in evidence 
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thereof. She had called upon a Roman Catholic ac- 
quaintance who showed her the picture of her priest, 
the Madonna and child, and the shrine before which 
the candles were kept burning, and turning to her 
said, ‘‘What do the Quakers believe, any how ?”’ 
For a moment all was a blank ; then suddenly came 
the language ‘‘ We believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and in the doctrines which he taught.” The woman 
replied, as if surprised, ‘‘ Why, that is what all relig- 
ious denominations believe.”’ Since then she seems 
to have a more favorable opinion of the Quakers. 
But with her, religion was only an external form, 
everything being outward, and a reference to the In- 
ward Light as a guide would hardly have been appre- 
ciated. But a little seed was sown that day, that 
may, perhaps, grow into a fruitful plant. 

It was asked what have we gained by meeting 
together to-day ? Let us pray that our hearts may be 
filled with light, that our lives may be so directed 
that we may become workers under the guidance of 
the meek and lowly Jesus. 

There was no meeting of our Philanthropic Labor 
Union Committee at this time, as we usually have. 

On. _First-day morning, the usual school was held, 
the regular exercises closing somewhat earlier than 
common, to allow our visitors the opportunity of 
talking a little to us, which some did, on the lesson of 
the day, after which we assembled in the meeting- 
house in reverential silence, broken after a short time 
by remarks upon the necessity of right living as an 
example to the children, for ‘as the twig is bent, the 
tree’s inclined.”’ “If a man die, yet shall he live ;”’ 
die to lust and low desires and aspirations, and accept 
the Christ power; in this sense a man must die be- 
fore he can live, and if he die in the physical his char- 
acter shall live in the lives of his children, his neigh- 
bors, and the community. This is a serious thought, 
for not only do the good leave their influence upon 
those who remain behind, but the wicked also. 

‘‘The carnal mind is enmity with God,” it is of 
the earth, earthy. The powers of good and evil have 
been in the world from the beginning. Evil was rep- 
resented by Cain, good, or the Christ spirit, by Abel. 
The Christ has always been in the world. Enoch 
walked with God; he was guided by the Christ spirit. 
The same spirit was with Abraham and Melchizedek ; 
it is illustrated in the case of Moses on the Mount 
communing with God, while Aaron and the children 
of Israel were worshipping the golden calf below. 
When the prophet Elijah fled from the wicked queen 
Jezebel, he found the good in the cave, in the still, 
small voice, which spoke to him after the wind and 
the earthquake and the fire had passed by him. The 
Christ was with Daniel in his interpretation of Bel- 
shazzar's dream; it was with the children in the fiery 
furnace. No matter in what age we live we can not 
get away from this Christ spirit, and in confirmation 
of this thought, the speaker quoted two verses from 
the beautiful poem of our own Whittier, “ The 
ternal Goodness ' 

'' And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 


No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore 








‘* | know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know | cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care."’ 

The next speaker took for his text part of the 
First-day School lesson for the day: ‘ But let the 
brother of low degree glory in his high estate ; and 
the rich, in that he is made low,” etc., saying, that in 
his opinion it dealt altogether with spiritual matters. 
The weaker we feel oursslves to be, the stronger is 
the divinity within us. Our natural powers are given 
us to use, and should be used, but they must be sub- 
ordinate to the spiritual, and we must be clothed in 
the armor of the living God. There is a simplicity in 
the gospel of Christ, a simplicity which all can under- 
stand, and which is suited to all conditions, but we 
often make it intricate. We read that Jesus grew in 
grace, so God wants us to grow, and to gain all the 
knowledge we can. The Saviour will come to us as 
we zed him, although perhaps not always as we want 
him. 

Thus has closed another quarterly meeting, fraught 
with interest and encouragement to all who were fa- 
vored to be participants of the good things spread 
before them. EvIzABETH H. COALeE. 

Holder, Ill., Third month 2. 





A TITHE STORY OF OLD ENGLAND. 

A reader of the INTELLIGENCER, formerly resident in 
England, now of this city, has kindly sent us a clipping from 
an English newspaper (Yorkshire, probably), containing an 
interesting account of the case of Joseph Brown, a Friend, of 
Lothersdale, who died in prison at York, in 1796, having been 
imprisoned for two years for refusal to pay church tithes. The 
article is one of a series, entitled ‘‘ Loose Leaves of Craven 
History,’’ and is by R. B. Cragg. He calls Joseph Brown 
‘the Lothersdale Martyr.’’ The story is a pathetic recalling 
of the days when many Friends felt it their duty to resist, to 
the utmost, the enforced ‘‘ tithes’’ for the support of the ‘‘ es- 
tablished"’ clergy. The episode of the poet Montgomery is 
especially interesting. 

TITHES, some say, were meant—one-third for the poor, 
one-third for the repair of the fabric of the church, and 
the remaining third for the parson’s maintenance; and 
on this assumption quires of paper have been filled and 
the country dosed with speeches. Those people who 
know all will be surprised to learn that in England it 
never was a law; it was a French law. Englishmen 
had always laws of their own; they did not then believe 
in following the French fashion, whatever they d> now. 
The English canon law said everything was tithable, 
but the civil law said only such things as came by an- 
nual profit. But the clerics were the judges and upon 
this they put wide construction. The parson took 
one-tenth of all wages and annual profit, the young of 
all animals paid tithe, even if the poor calf had to be 
killed, the parson was entitled to the right shoulder; 
the busy bee paid its tithe like a man; the pig had also 
to grunt and bear it. Salt in some places had to pay, 
but “ black diamonds" never, People did not always 
like the parson; they liked themselves better, and be 
lieved charity should commence at home. Dut the 
parson did some good; he preached, he taught, he 
christened, he buried, and he wedded them, but still 
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they tried to get off paying. As a whole they got on 
fairly comfortably, till the monasteries got into King 
Henry's hands and the tithes they held were sold or 
given and got into lay hands—who did nothing for 
them—so they refused to pay. But Henry was quite 
sharp enough, so he made laws to enforce payment of 
them. One said “on complaining to two justices of 
any misdemeanor committed by a defendant in any 
suit depending for tithes, the justices may commit such 
defendant to prison, there to remain without bail till 
he paid or found sufficient surety. And any person 
refusing payment after sentence was to be committed 
to prison by two justices of the peace and there stay. 
The Quakers came to the fore about 150 years after 
Henry VIII., and they wouldn’t pay tithe; but William 
and Mary, who were in their laws very intolerant, said 
they must, and if they did not they were to be dis- 
trained upon, and finally they would be sent to prison. 
Quakerism took root in Lothersdale. After a time 
when they got strong in numbers, the vicar of Carle- 
ton could not get his tithe. Some refused to pay, but 
some by arrangement with the tithe collector, allowed 
him to go to a drawer and take out his tithe. One old 
farmer, so the tale goes, would not pay, so his wife 
always put a silver teapot on the side table. The tithe 
collector took this and the wife met him at the garden 
gate and redeemed it at 1d. or 2d. over the tithe. 
Calves were also seized the same way, but as a rule the 
wives got their husbands out of the difficulty, but 
Joseph Brown and his dame, with seven others like- 
minded to themselves, would not pay, and the poor 
Carleton parson looked as if his cupboard would be 
bare, so finally the law had to take its course. Joseph 
Brown lived at Brigstone, Lothersdale, and was a 
pretty substantial man. He took weaving and spin- 
ning all over the neighborhood, and kept many em- 
ployed for him. He was born about 1745. His father 
was a Quaker, one of the converts of George Fox, 
and was one of the earliest Quakers in Lothersdale. 
At twenty Joseph married, and soon after came out as 
a Quaker expounder. But he never got to be a fully 
accredited minister. He wrote his own life and re- 
ligious convictions, and was by no means a despicable 
poet. At last his principles became so strong that he 
could not be a party to paying tithes surreptitiously, 
which was the way generally, and so pay no more he 
would. At last the day came and two justices of the 
quorum sentenced him and the others to be imprisoned 
in York Castle till they paid. They had repeatedly 
taken their goods before by way of distraint, but now 
they would imprison them as a warning. The eight 
went away, and the night before they went it is said 
they had a special service in the chapel in Lothers- 
dale, which was destined to be the last Brown, who 
then was strong and healthy, should hear. It was now 
1795. His family lived on the farm, so there was no 
likelihood of their starving, He left behind him a fam- 
ily of ten. Two of those who went to prison at the 
same time were a Stansfield and a King, When the 


constable went to fetch the prisoners he took a cart for 
them to ride in, but King refused to wo in it, saying it 
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was not meet for Kings to ride in muck carts—a pun 
on his name. So they had to fetch something else for 
him. They duly arrived at York, and into prison they 
were cast and lingered two long years. 


James Mont- 
gomery, the poet, then the boy editor of the “ Shef- 
field Iris” (for he was only twenty-three years of age) 


was also a prisoner for a libel on the government, and 
the prison life is portrayed by him as follows: 
‘In this sweet place, where freedom reigns 
Secured by bolt and snug in chains, 
Where innocence and guilt together 
Roost like two turtles of a feather : 
Where debtors safe at anchor lie 
From saucy duns and bailiffs sly ; 
Where highwaymen and robber stout 
Would rather than break in—break out ; 
Here each may as his means afford 
Dine like a pauper or a lord, 
And those who can't the cost defray 
May live to dine another day."’ 


Montgomery, writing to one of his friends at this time, 
says of his prison companions :— 

“There are four well-behaved persons who have 
seen better days; and also eight of the people called 
Quakers who are confined for refusing to pay tithe. 
There are three venerable grey-bearded men amongst 
them. One of these old Quakers is my principal and 
best companion; a very gay,shrewd, cheerful man, with 
a heart as honest and as tender as his face is clear and 
shining.” The preface to Montgomery’s poems says 
that:—‘‘Another was Joseph Brown, who afterwards 
died in prison after a confinement of two years and on 
whose memory Montgomery wrote a well-known and 
greatly admired poem which was headed:—** Verses 
to the memory of the late Joseph Brown, of Lothers- 
dale. He was one of the persons called Quakers who 
had suffered a long confinement in the Castle of York 
and loss of all his worldly property for conscience’ 
sake, in the years 1795-96, the period when the author 
himself was confined in that prison.” It is a well- 
known poem, and is in the Baptist collection of 
hymns :— 


‘* Spirit leave thine house of clay, 
Lingering do’st resign thy breath, 
Spirit cast thy chains away— 
Dust be thou dissolved in death. 


‘ Thus thy Guardian Angel spoke, 
As he watched thy dying bed, 
And the bonds of life he broke 
And the ransomed captive fied. 


‘Prisoner long detained below, 
Prisoner now with freedom blest. 
Welcome from a world of woe, 
Welcome to a land of rest. 


‘Thus thy Guardian Angel sang 
As he bore thy soul on high.’’ 


Brown died in the Castle, and was buried in York. 
His wife was with him, and a strange coincidence is re- 
membered the hour he died; his bees swarmed in his 
little garden at Brigstone. This was by the dales’ 
people considered a sign that he had gone to heaven. 
It was more noticed as almost his last orders were to 
look after his bees, they being his special hobby. He 
was better educated than most of the Dales-people. It 
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is said that he learnt to write on the hearthstone of his 
father’s cottage and he was an entirely self-taught man, 
yet he was a poet of no mean order. One of his let- 
ters to his wife while he was at York concludes with 
the following rhyme :— 
‘* Minds't thou brings our little Ben, 

Ye can come to the Castle now and then ; 

I'll have ye come to Elizabeth Oddy, 

She seems a very decent old body, 

She's room for a bed, a chair, anda table 

And I think she'll assist ye as far as she’s able.”’ 

Ben was his youngest child. He also wrote a 
lament on the death of the heir at Gledstone (R. R. 
Roundell), who died three days before his wedding 
day. Brown was then making a new entrance to the 
hall, and at his (Roundell’s) sudden death all was 
stopped. He was employed by the squire of Cononley 
(R. Swire) to set out and enclose Cononley Moor. 

The prisoners in York were allowed certain priv- 
ileges, amongst which was that their family could come 
to York and live there, and they could go almost daily 
to visit them and take them what they liked. They 
had no work found, only their own cell to clean. Soon 
after Brown’s death the remainder of the Lothersdale 
Quakers were released. This trouble in the Brown 
family made them afterwards pay their tithes and they 
were no more distrained upon, though into the twen- 
ties of this century there was every year a “ Quaker’s 
sale at the inn at Dale-end, and it got almost into a 
holiday or fair. All generally went and bought their 
own things back, and the costs were fixed by law at 
ten shillings each distress over forty shillings, and four 
shillings under. There was never any opposition of- 
fered to the tithe collectors, and all was done good hu- 
moredly. In the list of things taken we find bread 
boards, frying pans, kettles, etc. 

A few years after Joseph Brown's death by will 
someone left each of his children 20 shillings out of 
the respect, as it said, the testator held for their father. 
They had to go to a lawyer's office at Keighley for it, 
but the lawyer refused to tell who the testator was or 
on whose account it was paid, and it was never known. 

Ben, the youngest, was then married and lived at 
Leeds and had a family, and it is a tradition of the 
family that after paying his expenses the remainder of 
the twenty shillings he spent in presents for his chil- 
dren, and was not a penny in pocket at the end of the 
day. but then he had seen all his brothers and sisters. 

So ends the tale of the Lothersdale martyr, a vic- 
tim to the penal laws of the time. No more were sent 
to prison from this neighborhood, the tithe collectors 
being contented with distraining only. In fancy we 
can draw a picture of the reception of the tithe collec- 
tors after Brown’s death in Lothersdale, and there lin- 
gers yet a legend that one was so much upset that he 
never got over it, and died soon after—a judgment, the 
Dales-people said. 

Quakerism was the strongest Nonconformist body 
in Craven, but from the beginning of this century, and 
as Methodism increased, it gradually died away. Skip- 
ton and Lothersdale meeting houses were both closed 
last year, and they now leave only Bentham and 
Keighley in this neighborhood which are still in use. 



















Joseph Brown only built his house at Brigstone 
the year before he went to York, and the date of his 
workmanship, 1794, is till on it. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
TuirRD MontH 27, 1898.—No. 13. 
THE TONGUE. 
GOLDEN Texr.—Out of the same mouth cometh forth bless- 


ing and cursing. My brethren, these things ought 
not so to be.—James 3: Io. 


Scripture reading : James 3: 1-18. ’ 
HISTORICAL. 

At the time when James wrote his Epistle to the 
Jewish Christians, the inclinations of men, their temp- 
tations, their trials, were presumably the same as at 
the present ; and the many rules which would then 
apply to the moral conduct of the human family 
would in a great measure be applicable to-day. 
Realizing the prevaling vices of his own countrymen, 
seeing their hypocrisy, bitter dogmatical wrangling, 
covetousness, false charity, love of riches, and other 
undesirable tendencies, James felt called upon to re- 
buke them for their degeneracy, and ina most practical 
manner endeavored to stimulate them to the exercise 
of higher principles. 

Christianity is put forth as the pratical fulfillment 
of the law, the religious man being he whose faith 
manifests itself in his daily intercourse with men, his 
firm resistance of temptation, and his patience in trib- 
ulation. 

He makes the broad statement, ‘“ If any stumbleth 
notzz word, the same is a perfect man, able to bridle 
the whole body also.” 

There are many themes upon which individuals 
differ, which is natural and desirable ; but in that age, 
just as in the present, there was no subject that could 
create greater dissension amongst men than that of 
religion, and when discussions arose there was that 
“speaking rashly like the piercing of a sword.” 
James believed fully in a practical religion, for he says, 
“If any men thinketh himself religious and bridleth 
not his tongue, but deceiveth his heart, lat man's 
religion ts vain.” 

TEACHING. 

We comprehend the great importance of not 
stumbling in word, and yet we realize full well that 
the tongue is an unruly member which no man can 
tame. However strongly this statement may be 
impressed upon us, there is no excuse for each and 
every one of us, if we do not at least make a daily 
effort to bring our tongue into subjection. When 
differences arise, let us exercise charity and show our 
practical Christianity by suppressing the angry word, 
ever remembering that ‘ He that refraineth his lips 
doeth wisely,”” and ‘‘ Whoso keepeth his mouth and 
his tongue keepeth his soul from trouble.” 

In our daily intercourse with men, in mingling 
with all sorts and conditions of society, even when 
passing on the streets, too often are sensitive ears 
pained by rude remarks, vulgar jests and expressions, 
intermingled with oaths, which convey to pure-minded 
people nothing except a pitiable condition, a soul in 
utter inharmony with the Divine. To those who 
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have the best interests of humanity at heart, how 
discouraging ; but yet much more disheartening would 
it be were not the bright side of the picture presented 
to us. How delightful, how  soul-satisfying to 
mingle with those whose conversation on all occasions, 
in private as well as in public, bespeaks the culture, 
the refinement of the true man, the self-respecting 
woman! ‘ Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,”’ just as good works are the outward 
fruit of inward love, and a man’s character is revealed 
through his daily speech in connection with his 
actions. If the heart be pure and undefiled, then will 
the words that fall from the lips be correspondingly 
pure, but a corrupt spring cannot yield refreshing 
water. Any person who feels that there is a duty 
devolving upon him to lift humanity to a higher 
plane, cannot indulge in remarks that savor of vul- 
garity andimpurity. Then it must devolve upon each 
one of us not only to abstain from all improper speech, 
but to frown most reprovingly upon all those who are 
addicted to the use of the same. 





SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE STREET. 

Conference Class at Race Street First-day School, Phila- 
delphia. 

Third month 13, 1898. Subject for consideration : He- 
brew Poetry—The Book of Job. Presented by Benjamin F. 
Battin. 

Synopsis of Paper: Hebrew Literature: Poetry, Defini- 
tion, Parallelism—theories and kinds, Rules of Grammarians, 
Kinds of Poetry—lyric, gnomic, anddramatic. Job.: Analysis, 
Prologue, Three cycles of four speeches each and substance 
thereof, Elihu, Theophany, Epilogue, Object of the Book—its 
character, integrity, author. Conclusion. 

Suggested Questions: 1. Is it possible to maintain, as did 
Job's three friends, that suffering presupposes transgression ? 
2. Has this theme been treated in any other than the Hebrew 
Literature ? 

Authorities and References: Smith’s Bible Dictionary : 
‘‘Hebrew Poetry,’’ ‘‘ Job.”’ Encyclopedia Britannica : 


‘*Poetry,’’ ‘‘ Hebrew,’’ ‘‘Job."’ Mcdern Readers’ Bible : 
‘*Job."" Clarke's Commentary: ‘‘Job."’ Gladden's ‘‘ Who 
Wrote the Bible ?"’ Sunderland's ‘‘ The Bible,’ etc. Stan- 


ley's ‘‘ History Jewish Church.’’ 





TEMPERANCE LESSONS, ,\FOR CHILDREN. 
COURAGE. 

The dictionary defines courage as ‘‘the quality of mind 
which meets danger with intrepidity and calmness. Not long 
ago, a fireman saw a man at a window high up in a burning 
building. With his comrades he climbed to the top of a 
building close by, but was not able to reach the one in danger. 
Finally the other firemen suspended him head downward by 
the legs, sixty feet above the ground, and he was thus able to 
seize the collar of the sufferer; and after a terrible struggle 
both were lifted to safety. This was a case of magnificent 
courage. 

You have no doubt heard of the great painter Hoven- 
den who lived near Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania, who 
gave his life to save a little girl from a railroad train. 

Father Damiens, the priest who went to live with a colony 
of lepers that he might brighten their sad lives, remaining 
with them until he himself died of the terrible disease, illus- 
trates another kind of courage. William Lloyd Garrison, 
taking up the cause of the slave in the days when feeling was 
so strong against the abolitionists, displayed great courage. 
In all of these cases, and in many others which will occur to 
you, danger was met ‘‘ with intepidity and calmness,’’ as the 
definition in the dictionary says. And in all of them the 
danger was met for a good end. In no case was it met with- 
out a purpose. 
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Let us turn to some other cases, Nearly every year, we 
hear of someone jumping from the Brooklyn Bridge into the 
East River, many feet below. Such a jump is very danger- 
ous, and several persons have been killed in this way. 

Some time ago a man undertook to go over Niagara Falls 
in a barrel of peculiar construction. He lost his life in the 
attempt. Still longer ago a famous rope-walker stretched his 
rope above the Falls of Niagara, and performed wonderful 
feats of balancing in walking back and forth over the great 
cataract, 

In these cases danger is not so much metas sought. And 
the result aimed for is nothing higher than a kind of notor- 
iety. The quality of mind displayed in these latter cases is 
hardly the same as that shown in the former ones. In the 
place of courage we see recklessness, or what is called fool- 
hardiness 

If your arm were greatly injured so that it had to be 
removed to save your life you would show courage in sub- 
mitting as cheerfully as possible to the operation. Would it 
show courage to chop it off merely to show that you are not 
afraid of pain? 

In like manner if you were dangerously ill and the doctor 
was sure that alcoholic stimulants would restore you to health 
you could afford to run the risk of acquiring an appetite for 
them too strong to be resisted. But to run such an awful risk 
without such necessity is not courage but foolhardiness. 
Remember that 60,000 people die every year because this 
appetite is too strong for them to resist. Itis mere reckless- 
ness to run into the danger of joining their ranks, 

Suggestions, —Try to supply familiar illustrations of cour- 
age and of foolhardiness; and also of the danger of the 
appetite for strong drink. Any conspicuous example of men 
of standing and character who have not been able to resist 
this appetite will be most effective. J. Bea. 


A PLEA FOR FAMILY LIFE. 
From an article by Kate Kingsley Ide, on 
Social Settlement,’’ in Appletons'’ 


‘The Family 
Popular Science Monthly. 
A most beautiful type of family life is seen at the be- 
ginning of our own country in colonial days. It is a 
revelation to watch the observance of that home amen- 
ity—the just consideration of each other— in the Win- 
throp family, as it grew into nine children and several 
faithful domestics, who always went to church with 
the family, and were buried in the family lot. It is as 
fascinating as a realistic novel, in the best sense of 
realism, to see them go from an old world to a new, 
under trying circumstances, yet remaining loyal to 
each other in enforced absences and exasperating 
losses. The post-nuptial love letters of John and Mar- 
garet Winthrop are as fervid as the prenuptial. The 
eldest son in this family is like a younger brother to 
his father, sharing responsibility and labor with him, 
and always a noble stepson to his loving stepmother. 
The filial respect, the family government, the family 
economy, the family unity, the family simplicity, and 
withal the family hospitality, so sincere and generous 
as to include the soldier, the sailor, the farmer, John 
Eliot, the missionary, the London lawyer, and the Ox- 
ford scholar, who are welcomed without fuss or fume 
to succotash, hominy, hasty pudding, pumpkin pie, and 
a feather bed, exhibit a type of family life that puts to 
shame a merely outward colonial home—a house— 
full of things, and empty of real lives. 

After the picture of the “ Governor’s family,” and 
the lapse of two hundred years, we may catch a 
glimpse of a famous social group whose influence has 
been felt throughout this whole century, in American 
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literature, education, re and theology. Civil 
society also is largely indebted to that Litchfield fam- 
ily of Lyman Beecher, whose mandate—“ Mind your 
mother! Quick! No crying! Look pleasant !” 
was obeyed in military fashion. This household was 
pre-eminently cheerful, witty, literary, social, and free 
in its development. The growing young people were 
not uneasy to go somewhere every night, because the 
older and younger enjoyed and appreciated each other 

delightful evenings at home, where conversation 
was educative, thrilling and amusing, with true story 
and anecdote. The young Beechers had plenty of 
wholesome household and out-of-door work during 
the day, so that to be with the family at night was as 
restful to them as evening basketball and feats on the 
trapeze in the gymnasium, away from the family, are 
to our young people. Their prayer meeting was “ fam- 
ily prayers.” Their literary club was a family affair. 
Their theatre was a family affair with continual star 
additions in men and women from far and near, that 
gave and received large measures of profit and amuse- 
ment, thus instituting a family reciprocity that has, 
finally, been copied by the family of nations. 

The last turn of our kaleidoscope reveals a strange- 
ly contrastive picture that we have read about, if we 
have not seen. Let us hope that it is exceptional if 
true. The father in work-harness from January to 
January boards and lodges at the family residence, 
and pays all the family bills, when he is able to. If 
guests ever find him at home he seems to have 
,” gives them a pertunctory 


“dropped in by accident 
handshake, says nothing, or something mechanically, 
and is at a loss how to behave generally. 
Jack, a little “ unsteady,” 
sence at his bachelor apartments. 


His son 
is conspicuous by his ab- 
His wife, “ jeweled 
like a Hindu idol,” smiles, converses, and does the 
proper things—from chaperoning the young ladies to 
the opera to settling “ quarrels below stairs.” Some- 
times the family—that is, the female portion of it— 
“ passes years in Europe” for the health or deceptive 
veneering of daughters who may not know the names 
of half a dozen mineral springs in their own country, 
and who forget that the United States has a few caions, 
a few mountains, a few universities, and a few art col- 
lections. Somehow, the management of this family has 
come to devolve on womankind. One writer makes 
the modern father “a hopeless victim, 
forced into a style of living which exceeds his means 
and violates his tastes, forced to yield the guidance 
and discipline of his children to systems with which 
he has no sympathy, forced to these sacrifices by the 
relentless will of an elegant wife.” Allowing that this 
last family picture is unusual and extreme, it is still 
plain to any keen observer that the pendulum has 
swung from excessive familism to a somewhat normal 
domestic life, and then outward to a riotous individ- 
ualism that indicates family decline if not consump- 
tion. Among the most potential causes of this con- 
dition are : 

Complexity of home architecture, furnishings, 
and personal wardrobe. 











2. The apparent apathy, willingness, or submis- 
sion of men, in yielding to women rights and _privi- 
leges that belong to themselves. 

3. The feverish desire for liberty at any cost. 

4. Fewer marriages and more false marriages, with 
the ever-ready divorce escape, 

5. The great and increasing opening in the econ- 
omic world to female labor. 

6, The unparalleled multiplication and popularity 
of clubs. 

7. The willingness of outside institutions to assume 
functions of the family, and the readiness of the family 
to transfer them, 

In the perplexing mizmaze of the modern resi- 
dence, in the undue attention to the multiplex mys- 
teries of the modern wardrobe, in the multiform en 
gagements of the modern individual, the family is los- 
ing its identity. When some Ariadne puts into its hand 
the silver cord of simplicity, the family, if it holds on 
to the cord, will be helped back to its rightful place. 
Simplicity can not be adorned. It is a grace of itself, 
whether in a house, a face, or a gown. Simplicity will 
never entangle the family, so that one by one the indi- 
viduals will want to extricate themselves and run away. 
If it is not desirable to return to white houses with 
right angles and green blinds, to the big kitchen with 
its big fireplace and crane—a kitchen where the family 
gathered for ciphering, and knitting, and apple-paring, 
and reading aloud, and “fox and geese,’ “the blind- 
man’s buff, without a thought of “ the carpet ’’—it is 
desirable that we make some kind of a rallying center 
where the family will feel free, comfortable, and com- 
municative. Even the center table is being banished 
in some homes, and the easy settee and high-backed 
lounge have been superseded by a luxurious-looking 
couch, piled high with pillows, some of them pretty 
to look at, but often too dainty for use. Things mere- 
ly “to look at” should be confined largely to walls, 
mantels, pedestals, and portfolios. 

A partial reintegration of the family will take place 
when the house father stands for authority, judgment, 
and righteousness as much as the house mother for 
patience, tact, and love. In the animal world, with 
the exception of the birds, the fathers are nearly all 
family backsliders. In the human family, business 
and business worries have been excuses long enough 
for a man to leave family management entirely to his 
wife. Adam and Eve together were to have dominion 
over everything. No man has a choice of the family 
he is born into, but he is responsible for his own fam- 
ily, which he should never have established unless he 
chose to be the head of it, or one of its heads, and wise- 
ly co-operative in its development. No true father 
need to be “ forced” into false family living. When 
he permits himself to be so forced he is a backslider. 

Individual liberty along most lines means advance 
and advantage; but such liberty without becoming re- 
straint, especially among mere boys and girls in the 
family, results in rebellion at home and anarchy 
abroad. Individualism running riot is like a frenzied 
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runaway horse that finally clears himself of every at- 
tachment. Before the individual thus runs away with 
himself, it might be a good thing in the United States, 
where there is such a general movement of liberation, 
to return to the family as the social unit. 


A BLIND MAN'S SERMON. 
An English clergyman of eminence was asked by a 
group of London friends whose was the best sermon 
he had ever heard. 

“If you mean,” he answered, ‘“ the sermon which 
has influenced me most directly and never been for- 
gotten, I can tell you at once. It was preached in 
the streets of Boston many years ago by a blind man.”’ 

He had been preaching, he said, in Phillips Brooks’ 
Church, and had started to walk back to the house 
where he was .taying, Being a stranger in Boston, 
he became confused, and turning to a man who was 
behind him, asked to be directed to the house. 

“Why, it is the preacher!’’ exclaimed his com- 
panion, ‘ I know you by your voice, for I was in the 
church and heard you preach, I am blind, but can 
show you the way. I can take you to the door.,”’ 

The clergyman protested that he could not think 
of troubling the blind man, and that he could find the 
way by himself. 

Surely,” said his new acquaintance, “ you will 
not refuse me the pleasure of conducting you. I am 
not a beggar. Everyone is so kind to me, and it is 
seldom, indeed, that I can render any one a service.”’ 

So the two men went on armin arm, and in ten 
minutes they were at the right door and parted. 
During that short walk the best sermon which the 
clergyman had ever heard was preached. 

“It was simply,” he said to his English friend, 
‘‘ the story of a man blind from his birth, whose face 
was shining with contentment and peace, and whose 
heart was thrilled with a sense of His mercies and 
blessings. 

‘His parents had sent him to a school for the 
blind, where he had been taught to read by raised let- 
ters, and they had left him a small income which suf- 
ficed for his wants. He lived alone, but could go 
about the streets without a guide. He told me that 
he considered that he ought to be thankful for being 
born blind, because he had so much leisure for quiet 
thought. There would be time enough in another 
world for him to see everything.” 

“T have never forgotten that sermon,” added the 
clergyman. ‘ His example of contentment and seren- 
ity of mind has never ceased to be helpful to me. I 
have told the story often to my English congrega- 
tions, and it has always deeply affected them.”— 
Youths’ Companion. 


HEAVEN and earth are not so far apart. Every 
disinterested act, every sacrifice to duty, every ex- 
ertion for the good of ‘“ one of the least of Christ's 
brethren,” every new insight into God’s works, every 
new impulse given to the love of truth and goodness, 
associates us with the departed, brings us nearer to 
them.—Channing. 
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A WORD THAT SEEMS DUE. 

WE feel that probably the notice which has appeared 
in the INTELLIGENCER has not done justice to the life 
and life-work of Frances Willard, or to the loss which 
our country and other countries have sustained in her 
early death. The good rule of speaking within mod- 
eration, and especially of setting careful bounds to 
language of eulogium, may in such a case as hers re- 
strain the expression unduly, and deprive a great 
career of the praise which it truly deserves. 

It is certain that few countries, in any time, have 
had the helpful service of such a woman,—one who 
was at once so worthy in her purposes, so wise in her 
plans and methods, and so capable of effective work. 
We are encouraged by knowing that many amongst 
us are earnest, and devoted, and persevering, but we 
see also that very few indeed combine with these 
noble qualities the spiritual and intellectual power 
which brings earnestness and devotion and toil to 
their full fruition. It was the peculiar gift of Frances 
Willard that she had united in her so many admirable 
qualities in their highest form. An organizer and 
leader so unselfish, so intelligent, so full of sweet 
reasonableness, and so able, has seldom appeared in 
the arena of the world’s affairs, and rarely, too, has 
there been one whose powers were applied with so 
just a sense of the world’s pressing needs. 

It is indeed one of her greatest services to have 
shown her example to the world. It affords once 
more something to look to. The Christian character 
was beautifully exemplified in all her traits. It was 
exhibited in the kindness, the simplicity, the native 
graciousness of her bearing. She was not narrow, 
but broad; not bigoted, but generous and loving. 
She applied no proscriptive rule to the system of 
work which she organized, but gave it a reach and 
scope which disclosed the mind of a wise leader as 
well as a Christian woman. In her sweetness of 
temper ard her breadth of view, combined with her 
discriminating intelligence, she reminds us of such 
organizers and statesmen as William Penn, and such 
Whittier. It is no small part of the 


value of her example that she rose thus out of nar- 


reformers as 


rowness and the proscriptive spirit. 
thus frankly and openly her conviction that God is 
indeed no respecter of persons, but that in every na- 
_tion those that fear him and work righteousness are 


acceptable to him. Some would say that Peter spoke 


She illustrated | 
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without authority ; but Frances Willard showed by the 
manner of her own life, and by the system which she 
organized that she believed that great testimony true. 
We have had experience, in some directions, of or- 
ganizations not so catholic. 

If we reflect a moment upon the testimonies 
which she bore, and the endeavors she made, we 


shall see how nearly the same they were as those 


which the Friends have borne so long. Temperance, 
Simplici.y, Purity, Peace, were among the cardinal 
objects of her endeavor,—to rescue men and women 
from the rule of their lower nature, and to lift them 


up toward a diviner condition. That such a woman 


has lived in our own time proves it not degenerate ; 
that by the labors of less than a quarter of a century 
she could draw so many into service with her gives 
every friend of humanity reason for new hope. 


Worp comes of the death of Francis Frith, one of the 
most esteemed, though not lately one of the most active, of 
English Friends. He died at Cannes, in the South of France, 
whither he had gone for his health, which had been con- 
siderably impaired for some time. He was a minister, and 
was known to many Friends in this country as one of the 
three (the others being William Edward Turner, now editor 
of British Friend, and William Pollard, who is deceased), 
who were the authors of a series of essays, ‘‘A Reasonable 
Faith,’’ published in England about 1885. These when 
issued occasioned some criticism, and even some controversy, 
though it presently passed away, the book being accepted as 
a valuable and serviceable contribution to religious discussion. 
Francis Frith was also the author, alone, of another small 
volume, ‘‘ The Quaker Ideal,’’ published some four or five 
It is an admirable book, and should be more 
familiar to Friends than it has yet become. 


years ago. 


BIRTHS. 

LAMBORN.—At Liberty Square, Pa., Third month 3, 
1898, to C. Linnzus and Ann Amanda Lamborn, a son, who 
is named Herbert Spencer. 

PYLE.—Near Avondale, Chester county, Pa., Second 
month 2, 1898, to Evan and Ella F. Spencer, a daughter, who 
is named Viola A. 

TYLOR.—At Easton, Md., Third month 7, 1898, to 


Wilson M. and Elizabeth N. Tylor, a son, who is named 
Edward Atkinson. 


DEATHS. 

CUNNINGHAM.—In Newtown township, Bucks county, 
Pa., Third month 5, 1898, Mary Ivins, widow of George 
W. Cunningham, and daughter of the late Barclay and Mary 
Ivins, of Penn's Manor. 

GORRELL.—Of pneumonia, on the 7th of Third month, 
1898, Susan Gorrell, aged about 65 years; a member of 
Broad Creek Particular and Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, Md. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Camden, N. J., Third month 6, 1898, 
of membranous croup, William Carlton, son of Abraham B. 
and Hannah A. Lippincott, aged 5 years and 7 months. 

MATLACK.—In Atlantic City, N. J., Third month 10, 
1898, Joseph K. Matlack, in his 65th year, son of the late 
Elizabeth K. Matlack, of Philadelphia. 

PARRY.—On Third month 15, 1898, William Parry, at 
his late residence, near Riverton, N. J., in his 49th year. 














Relatives and friends are invited to attend the funeral on 
Sixth-day, the 18th, at 2.30 p.m. Carriages will meet 1.40 
train from Market Street Ferry, Philadelphia, at Riverton. 
RHOADS.—At Kenosha, Wis., Third month 9g, 1898, 
Alice Sellers, daughter of the late Dr. Joshua and Rosanna 
Ivins Rhoads, formerly of Philadelphia. 
Interment at Jacksonville, III. 


SMITH.—At the home of his daughter, Annie Crawford, 
in Perryville, Md., Second month 12, 1898, George Smith, 
aged about 70 years. 

He was deeply interested in First-day schools and the 
young people, and an active member of Dunmore Meeting of 
Friends, and for several years the superintendent of the First- 
day school in that meeting. 


— 
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NOTES FROM ISAAC WILSON.—VI. 
WE find a warm reception in the home of George 
Wood, at Norristown, and go in the evening to visit 
the Quarterly Meeting Home, recently established 
there. Its most favorable situation in all respects 
makes it truly worthy of the name home. We were 
kindly shown through the building in its various 
apartments and were surprised, then, to meet Friends 
and others, numbering about fifty, gathered in. We 
soon convened in the parlor in a meeting capacity, 
wherein the spoken word was heard ; social intercourse 
concerning matters pertaining to our own Society and 
Christianity as a life work followed, and satisfaction 
was expressed. 

Returning with Friend Wood, we had a restful 
night, and First-day dawns bright and clear; at the 
meeting hour we find ourselves among a large con- 
course of interesting ones, who listened attentively to 
the spoken word. Then we joined in the exercises 
of their First-day school for a short time ; it seemed 
the more interesting because of the striking similiarity 
of the lesson and the exercises of the meeting. But 
time would not permit us remaining long and we 
returned with our friends to dinner, and soon enjoyed 
the pleasant drive of seven miles to Ambler, arriving 
just at the time appointed for meeting. Here we are 
surprised to find such a gathering, filling the large 
hall, many standing throughout the meeting. Perfect 
quiet prevailed and attention was given to the spoken 
word. We were pleased to meet so many of our 
friends, that came some distance from homes in other 
neighborhoods, where we had been some weeks before. 

After meeting we were welcomed with others in 
the home of Joseph T. Foulke, where we spent a very 
pleasant and profitable evening in social and religious 
conversation, closing another of those days no less 
pleasant than full. A restful night over, we bade our 
kind host and hostess, with their two happy little 
children, farewell, and took train for Doylestown. 
Here T. O. Atkinson met and kindly took us five 
miles to Buckingham Monthly Meeting, where the 
public service rendered was favorably acknowledged. 
After dining at Howard Atkinson's we spent the after- 
noon at Harriet Worthington’s until called for by our 
Friend Howard Atkinson, who took us back to 
Doylestown to a meeting at 7.30 p. m., that was 
well attended and satisfactory. Then after a ride of 
five miles, we find the night’s rest again in the home 
where hearts and home are alike open with a loving 
welcome. 
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Third-day morning is again fine, and the pleasant 
company of our friends seemed to make the seven miles 
drive to Solebury but short. We were soon gathered 
ina monthly meeting capacity and added to the enjoy- 
ment of the fore part of the meeting was the encour- 
aging outlook of the business meeting in the recep- 
tion of a number of new members. 

Our friend H. Atkinson and wife bade us farewell, 
and Joseph Simpson took us over the beautiful hills 
(from which we have an extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country) to his home, where we spend the 
remainder of the day very pleasantly and restfully ; 
the aged mother although not able to go out, enjoys 
and appreciates visiting with her friends, and relates 
many incidents of interest of earlier days. But still 
another meeting awaits us at Lambertville, and we must 
move on, and it, like its predecessors, was owned as 
in right authority. It is the closing one of six con- 
secutive weeks of almost constant movement and 
labor ; we can but feel that now the time has come 
to turn homeward. After sharing the hospitalities 
and kindness of our friends Simpson Betts and wife 
we go northward. 

We have noticed several farmers ploughing dur- 


and wind the hills of northern Pennsylvania, we find 
some snow and ice still remaining, but we glide along 
with abrupt mountains on one side and _ beautiful 
winding streams on the other, passing through the 
one or across the other until we find ourselves in the 
beautiful agricultural portion of New York State and 
are soon welcomed in our sister’s home in Buffalo, at 
gp.m. Here Fifth-day is spent very pleasantly 
until 3 p. m., when we will close this and let it go to 
its destination while we step across the line and call 
upon our children at Guelph, in Canada. 
Buffalo, Second month ro. I. W. 

FinpinG Fautt.—Finding fault may occasionally 
serve some good purpose, but it is a bad habit; it is 
a habit easily contracted, and when contracted more 
easily extended. The man who finds fault with 
everything in his local church is hardly a desirable 
member; the minister who finds fault with every- 
thing in his denomination, excepting, of course, his 
own work, excites no end of wonder as to why he 
stays in such uncongenial surroundings. The optical 
illusion of exalting ourselves by depressing others 
may gratify personal vanity, but in reality lowers the 
average of life. Finding fault may be subjectively 
gratifying, but it is objectively destructive.— Univer- 
salist Leader. 

Goinc Wirnour RExicion.—The worst kind of 
religion is no religion at all ; and these men living in 
ease and luxury, indulging themselves in the amuse- 
ment of going without religion, may be thankful that 
they live in lands where the gospel they neglect has 
tamed the beastliness and ferocity of the men who, 
but for Christianity, might long ago have eaten their 
carcasses like the South Sea Islanders, or cut off their 
heads and tanned their hides like the monsters of the 

| French revolution.—/ames Russell Lowell. 
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THE OAK AVENUE AT SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE. 

LEADING up to the front entrance of the main building 
of Swarthmore College is an avenue of young oak 
trees, planted some years ago, and now slowly grow- 
ing into beauty. This avenue is so often commented 
on by visitors to the College that we have made it the 
subject of a picture, the view being taken last season, 
while the trees yet wore their full foliage. 

These oaks are often spoken of as “ English.” 
They are not especially so, at all, as our friend Josiah 
Hoopes, in a letter below, explains. 
them altogether, 31 


There are 62 of 
The largest tree, 
last fall, was 39 feet high, its circumference of trunk at 
the ground, 3 feet 4 inches ; circumference of trunk, 
six feet from the 
ground, 2 feet 8 


on each side. 
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The name Swamp White Oak is really a mis- 
nomer, as they belong to the group of oaks of which 
Prinas or Chestnut is the type,—in other words, it is 
the Chestnut Oak, to all intents and purposes with 
the scaly, white bark of our White Oak. 

The ground at the foot of the Swarthmore lawn 
near the station is a stiff clay, and when we were dig- 
ging the holes I remember distinctly they would fill 
with water before we could get the trees planted. 
This may have something to do with the poor growth 
our trees made in that position, but I remember those 
on the high, dry ground grew no faster, and, ot 
course, this suggestion would have no weight with 
them. Very truly, JostAH Hoopes. 


FAMILY LIFE. 





inches ; diameter 
of space covered 
by its head, 22 
feet. The average 
height of the 
whole row is about 
25 feet ; 
standing on the 
higher ground, 
near the College, 
are much the lar- 
(This latter 
fact our friend J. 
H. was not aware 
of, apparently, 
when he wrote us 
the letter below : 
the wetness of the 
lower ground has 


those 


ger 


THE AVENUE OF OAKS, 
no doubt been 
unfavorable to growth.) The letter from Josiah 
Hoopes iS as follows: 

Wesr Cuester, Pa., October 23d, 1897. 


KsTeEMED FRienND: The oaks in question were 
planted by me about twenty years ago, probably more. 
It is the Swamp White Oak (Quercus bicolor), They 
have been a great disappointment to me for the reason 
that they are the best growers of any species of oak 
that we have in the nursery, doing equally as well on 
high ground as low lhe original order of Charles 
H. Miller was to plant the Pin Oak ( Quercus palustris) 
but as we had none in the nursery, nor could we ob- 
tain any from any of the nurseries that we knew of, 
these were planted, as being the next best for the pur- 
pose. None of them, to our recollect on, have been 
replaced 

Now, in regard to the suitability of the soil, that 
is more than we can answer. 


These oaks are natives 
of low grounds, along streams, etc., where they grow 
vigorously, making a tree about sixty or seventy feet 
in height, but from some unexplained cause, the 
specimens at Swarthmore stood still for years, and 
although I have not seen them for some time, I am 
afraid they are not much larger yet. 








SWARTHMORE 


WHat 


calm 


en- 
joyment in that 
happiness which 


is always shared 
with others; in 
that community 
of interests which 
unites such vari- 
ous feelings; in 
that association of 
existences which 
forms one single 
being of so many ! 
What is man with- 
out these home 
affections, which, 
like so many 
roots, fix him 
firmly in the earth, 
and permit him to 
embibe all the juices of life? Energy, happiness, does 
it not all come from them ? Without family life where 
would man learn to love, to associate, to deny himself ? 
A community in little, is it not it which teaches us 
how to live in the great ones ? Such is the holiness 
of home, that to express our relation with God we 
have been obliged to borrow the words invented for 
our family life. Men have named themselves the sovs 
of a heavenly /ather / 

Ah! let us carefully preserve these chains of 
domestic union; do not let unbind the human 
sheaf, and scatter its ears to all the caprices of chance 
and of the winds. But let us rather enlarge this holy 
law; let us carry the principles and the habits of 
home beyond its bounds; and if it may be, let us 
realize the prayer of the Apostle to the Gentiles when 
he exclaimed to the new born children of Christ, 
* Be ye like-minded, having the same love, being of 
one accord, of one mind.” —/mile Souvestre. 


COLLEGE, 


us 


Lasor is life; from the inmost heart of the 


worker rises his God-given force,—the sacred celestial 
life-essence breathed into him by Almighty God : 
from his inmost heart it awakens him to all nobleness, 


to all knowledge,—“ self-knowledge " and all else,— 


so soon as work fitly begins. —7homas Carlyle. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE STUDY 
DEPARTURE. 
BECAUSE of our wide separation from other peoples by 
intervening oceans, the study of foreign modern lan- 
guages has been far less common with us than in the 
more closely united European nations. This thoug|.t 
was first deeply impressed upon my mind many years 


A NEW 





ago, when, during a year’s residence in France, I ob- | 


served the very general prevalence of the study of 
English and German in their common schools. As 
the years pass on, and the means of rapid travel, and 
especially of rapid ocean transit, increase, we are be- 
coming practically less and less widely separated from 
other nations. This obvious change is calling for 
more and more knowledge of other languages than 
our own. 
French and German, but, through our constantly 
widening commercial relations, it now makes increas- 
ingly important the study of Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, and even of other modern languages. But, 
for the present, the two leading foreign languages, 
French and German, are doubtless all that we should 
aim to include ina common school curriculum. But 


it must be admitted that at least one, if not both, of | 


these languages should be included in every high 
school course, and should be required for admission 
to any of our colleges, whatever course the student 
may be intending to pursue. 

The best method then of teaching these foreign 
languages becomes a very jmportant question with all 
of those interested (and who are not ?) in the highest 
success of our system of education, in our public and 
private schools, and in our colleges. During the past 
two generations or more many schemes have been de- 
vised that have been more or less successful, but 
which have died with their inventors because their 
success depended so largely upon the personality of 
those by whom they have been applied. It does not 
become any teacher to condemn these various sys- 
tems, which have usually not failed to produce satis- 
factory results in skillful and experienced hands. It 
may indeed be said of the various methods from time 
to time proposed that their success invariably depends 
more upon the teacher than upon the method. 

Let me now introduce what I have ventured to 
call, at the head of this article, ‘* A New Departure in 
Modern Language Study." It really seems so simple 
and so practical that the wonder is that it should have 
waited for the closing years of the Nineteenth Century 
for its general introduction. Some two years ago, 
a Professor Mieille, now of the Lycee of Tarbes, 
Hautes Pyrenees, France, while spending some time 
in England, devised a method of teaching French to 
English students, and English to French students by 
a system of international correspondence between the 
students of England and France. After a sufficient 
amount of introductory study to enable a student to 
form simple sentences in a foreign tongue, the corre- 
spondence was to begin. By the aid of associations 


formed for the purpose and the co-operation of large | 


publishing firms, the correspondence was opened. 


i 





Each student in the one country was furnished with | wish to do this will address their requests as follows : 


| and the United States. 
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the name and address of a student in the other coun- 
try, and the first letter was always written in the 
native language of the writer, the second in the foreign 
language, thus continuing to alternate so long as the 
correspondence was kept up. Also, every letter re- 
ceived at each end of the line, written in the language 
of the receiver, was returned to the writer with the 
proper corrections made. In this way the idioms of 
the foreign tongue became rapidly familiar, each party 
having a model in the foreign language in the letter 
of his correspondent, and getting his improper idioms 
corrected by one to whom the language is his mother 
tongue. In less than a year after this system was 
begun several thousand students in France and Eng- 
land had entered upon this delightful method of 


| studying a foreign language, and the system has ex- 
Not only does this affect the study of | 


tended until it is now applied to France and Germany, 
France and Italy, to some extent to France and 
Canada, and to a very limited extent as yet to France 
Indeed the only institutions 
where the system is in vogue in our own country, so 
far as known, is Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee, and Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. 
It was introduced into Swarthmore the present year, 
and about thirty of the more advanced students in the 
French classes are thus engaged. It would hardly be 
believed, except upon trial, how much it adds to the en- 
thusiasm of the students and their interest in the work. 

The study of a modern language is no longer a 
dry and uninteresting study, but the reception by 
students of frequent letters from abroad in that. lan- 
guage, addressed to them individually in answer to 
their own letters, produces really a magic effect. 
Then, too, by reading the letters in the class all re- 
ceive the benefit of the entire correspondence, and 
become deeply interested in it. I beg of my fellow 
teachers of modern languages everywhere to give this 
a fair trial, and witness these effects which have pro- 
duced so great an impression upon my own mind. 
There are various incidental advantages and pleasures 
te which this international correspondence gives rise, 
If it becomes general it will do its part, and no unim- 
portant part, toward the introduction and preservation 
of universal peace. Wars usually come from mis- 
understandings in beginning, and these unchristian 
practices are best prevented by using all available 
means to bring about closer and more intimate rela- 
tions between different peoples. 

Also, in these days of easy intercommunication, 
when so many will surely cross the ocean for business 
or pleasure, it will be a great satisfaction and often a 
substantial advantage to our young people to have 
friends in foreign lands whose intimate acquaintance 
they have made by this system of correspondence, 
The object of this letter is to turn the attention of 
teachers everywhere in public or private schools, or 
in colleges, to the great value, both present and pros- 
pective, of this system of correspondence, and induce 
them to encourage their classes to enter promptly 
upon the work.’ To this end an arrangement should 
be completed for next year, before the annual closing 
of schools and colleges in June. All, therefore, who 
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For younger students address Armand Colin et 
Cie, No. 3 Rue de Mezieres, Paris ; for older students, 


teachers, etc. (men), address M. Mouchet, Hachett et 
Cie, 70 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris, and for women 
Miss Williams, President of the Franco- 
English Guild of International Correspondence, No, 


41 Rue Gay-Lussac, Paris 


address 


|.etters thus addressed will receive prompt atten- 
tion, as there are large numbers of waiting applicants 
already upon the lists of the parties above named 

Swarthmot Colleg kpwarp H, Maaitt 


VOICES FROM THE ASSOCIATIONS 
WHA OUR FUTURE 


Read at the meeting of Miami, O., First-day School Unicn, 
Wavnesville, Second month 13, 1898. 


Ck 


li is said by persons who know whereoi they speak, that the 
Society of Friends has performed an important service in 
the religious work of the world, And yet these same pet 
of them, tell that that now 
and therefore the Society will Is their 


Are we going to allow it to come 


sons, many us service 15 com- 


pleted pass away 
prophe cy to prove true ? 
true If we fold our arms and rest comfortably in our past 


record, of 


unfold them only to sound its praises, then we 
But i the fact that 
are living to-day, and not a hundred or a thousand or two 
thousand years ago, or in some future time; if we allow our- 
selves to be filled with the spirit of to-day ; if reach out 
to fields and the find to do, 
then, and only then, will we merit continued existence as a 
Society. 


merit quick oblivion we recognize we 


we 
new of action, do deeds we 
Humanity is now pressing forward as never before. 
Only by keeping pace with it can we hope to be of service, 
and only by keeping a step in advance can we be leaders 

li the Society is to live, it must have a message, a real 
message. Its gospel must be “news” not only, but “ good 
It must apply to men and conditions as they are 
here and now, and not as they were last year or nineteen 


hundred years ago ; 


news.” 


not as they will be at some future time, 
nor as they may be in some other country. It must be per- 
meated through and through with the spirit of the present 
time and place. It must not speak to men in foreign tongue 
or mystic phrase, but in terms that anyone may understand. 

lf the Society is to live, its message must also be a reason- 
able message, for the spirit of reason is becoming more and 
more a living power. Creeds and dogmas are fast losing 
their old authority. The growing demand is for a sensible 
Is ours that kind? If not, it behooves us to make 
it so, and quickly. And let us see to it, too, that it be char- 
itable toward the honest views of others. Let us each one 
remember that in our own society there are widely differing 
views on many subjects ; and let us not forget that however 
true our Own may seem to us, we have no right to press them 
in season and out upon others, or to say there is a falling 
short in those others if they do not see as we see. No two 
minds are constituted exactly alike, and so there are no two 
who look at truth from precisely the same angle. The clear- 
ness, or what we flatter ourselves is clearness, with which it 
comes to us from our angle will tend to make us dogmatists 
if we do not have a care, and surely a dogmatic spirit is out 
of place among Friends. It is possible to be in the right, and 
yet remain under intellectual that dwarf and 
restrain. 


religion. 


conceptions 


If to any of us, for instance, the idea of a personal God, 
a God who can literally take us in his arms and comfort us 
as a mother does her child ; if it seems to us that a large part 
of the Society is moving in a religious or reformatory di- 
rection which is not the right one, let us remember how 
much soever the former thought may lift us or the latter cast 
us down, that they are only our ideas of these things; let us 
be careful how we assume that because they have these ef- 
fects upon us, they must needs have the same effect upon all ; 





| 
| 
| 
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and let us therefore not be quite so positive in our urging 
that unless the position we happen to occupy is accepted as 
the true one by all our members, the Society will move on a 
downward course. Let us remember that the liberty which 
we so highly prize does not require that we should all, as 
the result of our thinking, see things exactly alike. It is 
rather a liberty which allows honest differences of opinion 
And so long as an opinion helps another, we have no right 
to urge him to put it away and take up a differing one sim 
ply because that differing one sheds light on owr pathway 
We none of us see all of truth to-day 
thing as jurther insight into it to-morrow. To be so sure oi 
the all-inclusiveness present vision to reluse to 
admit that somewhat may lie beyond it is, in its effect upon 
our moral growth, one of the worst positions we can take 
We are too prone to forget that with our present faculties 
we can but glimpse the truth, and are given to thinking that 
these glimpses are revelations from God, when in reality they 
are only revelations of Him 


There is such a 


ot our as 


Truth comes to us then by an 
unfolding process in us, by an enlargement of our capacity 
to see and receive; not in sealed packages of guaranteed 
weight and quality 

Further, since this is the most practical time in all his 
tory, our message must be just as much so. Our religion 
must not be theory alone ; must not even consist solely in 
thinking great things about God or goodness ; nor in emo- 
tional adoration of God or goodness ; nor in such ardent 
thoughts about or strivings for welfare in some future life as 
to neglect the life which now is, It is right to look upward, 
but wrong to do it so persistently that we lose touch with 
persons and things about us and their various needs. The 
higher the upward look, the broader should be its base ; 
else one becomes as surely fanatic as what we are pleased to 
slightingly call the worldly mind is acquired by him who 
looks broadly alone. But of these two classes of minds may 
we not truthfully say that the latter does by far the most 
good in the world? Then let our religion be vitally con 
nected with life ; yea more, let it become life. How to live 
in the fullest meaning of the phrase is the greatest problem 
which to-day the world is facing. And with clearing vision 
it is coming to be seen more and more that the right way to 
look after our future welfare is to look to our condition here. 
So let us build our heaven here and now, and when the time 
comes*for us to pass on, we can go without fear as to what 
lies beyond. Ili we try to inspire men and women with this 
feeling, strive to inspire them to live bravely and truly, we 
shall turn divine, that is, helpful, currents through their 
daily lives. 

Let us see to it, then, that the message of the Society of 
Friends be indeed “ good news,” that it be reasonable, that it 
be practical, and that it be charitable, if we would prove our 
sun is not moving to its setting, but to see it we must turn 
uro faces toward the north. EuGENeE C. LEwIs. 


A SINGLE stone, 115 feet long, 10 feet square at one end, 
and 4 feet square at the other, has been successfully cut from 
the sandstone quarries at Houghton Point, Wis. It is supposed 
to be the longest monolith ever quarried. 


Tue Grand Trunk and Wabash Railway Companies have 
organized a corporation to build a bridge across the Detroit 
river at Detroit. The company is capitalized at $2,000,000. 


LATELY an olive-tree was carelessly destroyed near Nice, 
which had a positive record of five centuries, and measured 36 
feet in circumference. 


@ Tue production of beet sugar in the United States has in- 
creased about 40,200 tons since 1889. The amount of last 
year's crop is estimated at 43,000 tons. 


Ir 1s estimated that 40 per cent. of the prisoners of Austria 
die of consumption, caused by the dark cell mode of punish- 
ment. 


ALL the villages of Daviess county, Ky., are said to be con- 
nected with each other and the county seat by telephone. 

















Conferences, Associations, Ete. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J.—-The character and influence of Emerson 
was the subject for discussion at the regular meeting of Plain- 
field Friends’ Association, held on the 2d inst. 

A paper was read by Cornelia A, Gavett, giving impres- 
sions obtained from a review of works on Emerson by Cabot, 
Edward Emerson, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. Emerson's 
own words, ‘' | believe | am a Quaker more than anything 
else; | believe in the still, small voice—the Christ within,"’ 
were quoted as ample justification for the evening's study. 

Clara S. Rushmore read from Emerson's Miscellanies his 
sermon on the Lord's Supper, preached upon the occasion of 
his resignation as pastor of the Second Church, Boston, 

Aaron M. Powell gave a number of personal reminiscences 
of Emerson, and the roll-call was responded to with appropri- 
ate selections from his writings. 


Woopstown, N, J.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Woodstown met in the lecture-room of the Academy, on 
Fifth-day evening, Third month 3d. The President called the 
meeting to order, and after a short silence, the usual routine 
of business was called for. The reports of the standing com 
mittees were full of life and interest, Chellie L. Moore, for the 
Discipline Committees, said they had been reviewing the sub- 
jects of Intoxicants and Narcotics, Games and Diversions, 
Secret Societies, and Conduct and Conversation, and gave 
some thoughts on these subjects, 

Isetta B. Allen of the Literature Committee, gave a very 
interesting account of Bayard Taylor and his writings. 

Miriam L, Moore, representing the History Committee, 
gave a synopsis of their reading of the Life and Letters of 
James and Lucretia Mott, and said from the reading of this 
book they were more than ever convinced of the need of 
individual faithfulness to accomplish any good work. 

Emma B. Robbins read a paper on the life of Elizabeth 
Haddon, and Mary Hazelton Clark read the poem entitled 
‘‘Elizabeth,’’ by Longfellow; both readings were much 
appreciated by those present. The questions from the life of 
William Penn which had been previously given out were 
answered. The program for the next meeting was announced, 
after which adjournment was in order. 

ELIZABETH L. Davis, Secretary. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—At the meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, the 3d chapter of James was read as opening 
exercise. Following this was the reading and approval of the 
minutes of last meeting. Joseph B. Livezey then read an 
account of the life of Dr. Joseph Parrish ; besides reading the 
memorial prepared at his death, he spoke of many interesting 
incidents of his life and practice. The 3d chapter of Janney's 
History, from Vol. II, was read by Elizabeth L. Engle. Fol- 
lowing this was a recitation by Hannah L. Peaslee, entitled 
‘In the Firelight.’’ 

‘« Character Salad,’’ from the poems of Whittier, was given 
by Martha Engle, she reading the quotation and some one in 
the audience telling the character, and from what poem it 
was taken. As the time had now been fully occupied the life 
of George Truman and one reading was postponed until next 
meeting. 

The Current Events were read by a member of that com- 
mittee, followed by the answering and assigning of questions, 
also the assigning of the appointment for next meeting. Fol- 
lowing the roll-call was adjournment. Number present 4o. 

M. E. L., Secretary. 


THE PEACE UNION'’S AFTERNOON TEA.—The Ladies of 
the Universal Peace Union, will hold an ‘‘ Afternoon Tea "’ at 
the New Century Drawing Rooms (on 12th below Chestnut), 
Fourth month 2, 1898, from 2 to 6 p. m., in the interest of 
Peace and Good-will, and for the sufferers in Cuba. 

We earnestly appeal to all classes for contributions either 
large or small. Communications should be addressed to the 
Universal Peace Union, 500 Chestnut street. 


V. Loret has discovered in Upper Egypt, near Thebes, 
the tomb of the great King Thothmes III. 











Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES 


| AN unusual interest has been manifested this year in the 


Sophomore-Freshman Oratorical contest. From the Sopho- 
more class sixteen orations were submitted to the judges and 
from the Freshman class, seventeen. ‘The decision of the 
judges has just been made public. The Sophomore team 
will consist of A. Davis Jackson, Edith M. Wilson, Caroline 
F. Comley, Anna Gillingham, and Lydia B, Clothier, while J. 
Edward Downing, Geogia C. Myers, William L. Hess, J. 
Garfield Purdy, and J, Warner E, Love will represent the 
Freshmen. ‘The final contest will occur on Fourth month 12, 

The sixth annual contest of the Pennsylvania Intercol- 
legiate oratorical union was held at Easton, on the tith inst, 
The judges awarded first place to John D, Clarke, Lafayette. 
Oration: ‘' Personal Investment.’ In this, the speaker en- 
deavored to show that investment is of two values,—first, in 
mental self-mastery ; and secondly, in moral self-mastery, 
Man's mission is infinite; he comes nearest to fulfilling it 
when he most nearly trains his God-given faculties into a 
creature not of impulse but of reason, John W. Weeter, of 
Gettysburg, received second prize. In his oration on ‘* Har- 
mony of Character,'’ he said that success in life depends on 
the degree of effort put forth and upon its continual applica 
tion. A virtuous, praiseworthy, and commendable desire to 
excel constitutes one of the safest principles by which young 
men may be guided. ‘Third place and honorable mention 
was awarded to Swarthmore's representative, Arthur C, Smed- 
ley, with the oration, ‘' College Education—Does it Educate ?"’ 
‘« The time is long past,"’ he said, ‘when we identified edu- 
cation with the mere accumulation of knowledge, and colleges 
of to-day recognize it as their mission to offer to the student 
the best possible means for the fullest and broadest develop- 
ment of that power. In other words, to enable men to think 
intelligently on all vital questions of their day.’’ 

The annual Hicks’ Prize Contest in Declamation, open to 
members of the Eunomian Literary Society, was held in Col- 
lege Hall on Seventh-day evening. The program of the 
evening was as follows : ‘‘An Order for a Picture,’’ Gilbert L. 
Hall ; ‘‘ The New South,’’ Joseph C. Haines; ‘‘ Toussant L’ 
Overture,"" Wm. C. Tyson; ‘‘The Death of Marmion,”’ 
Levis M. Booth ; and ‘‘ Warwick, the Kingmaker,'’ William 
L. Hess. The contest was an unusually close one, the prize 
finally being awarded to Gilbert L. Hall. The judges were 
Abby M. Hall, ‘90, Alice W. Titus, '90, and Walter Clothier, 
"95: 

GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
gave the last lecture of the winter course; his subject was 
‘¢ The Teche Country and the Creoles of Louisiana.”’ 

At the meeting of the Young Friends’ Association, on the 
evening of the sth, Clement M. Biddle, of Philadelphia, was 
present. He had with him various articles brought from his 
recent trip to Europe and the Holy Land. These he described, 
also many of the peculiarities and customs of the people now 
living in those historic regions. The following morning (First- 
day) he kindly occupied the time of the First-day School with 
an account of Nazareth and Capernaum. 

Six members of the Teachers’ Class at Race Street, Phila- 
delphia, are spending a month at the school. This com- 
pletely fills the East wing of the building. They are working 
in the line of preparation for teaching, and are quite an addi- 
tion to the interest of the school. 

The following Seniors have been appointed to represent 
the class on Commencement Day: Rebecca E. Eves of Mill- 
ville, Pa., Sarah Fite and Edward Williams of Bucks Co., 
and Thomas Howard Shelley, of Maryland. 

The annual Shakesperian Recital give’: by the Senior Class 
took place Seventh-day evening, Third month 12. The 
assembly room was well filled by friends of the seniors, and 
people of Newtown and vicinity. The general expression 
was that it was one of the most interesting entertainments 
ever given at the school. 

Forty new applicants are already registered for the open- 
ing of School in the Fall. The spring vacation of ten days 
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begins Sixth-day, 25th of this month; regular school work | 
will be resumed Third-day morning, Fourth month 5. 


Must Be EXAMINED.—A circular recently issued 
Haverford College announces the following new rule : 

‘* After 1898 no student shall be admitted to the Fresh- 
man Class except on examination. The certificates of ap- 


proved schools will be accepted in 1898, as heretofore."’ 


by 


LECTURE AT BROOKLYN.—Elizabeth Powell Bond, Dean 
of Swarthmore College, will deliver a lecture at the Friends’ 
meeting-house, Brooklyn, N. Y., at 8.15 on Sixth-day even- 
ing of next week, 25th inst., under the auspices of the New 
York Swarthmore College Association, subject : 
Life."’ 

This is the second lecture held under the auspices of this 
Association, the first having been delivered by Prof. Wm. 
Hyde Appleton, at Friends’ meeting-house in New York City, 
Second month 2. 


‘* College 


He ‘* STRONG '’ SrUDENT.—How valuable a young man 


or young woman of strong and good character is, in a school 





or college, everyone knows. The mischief wrought by a 
vicious or insubordinate leader is great. President Thwing, 
(of Western Reserve University), says : 

Che influence of college student over college student is 
frequently of greater value than the influence of college pro- 
fessor over college student. We recognize the power of influ- 
ences toward evil; the value of the influence of the student 
toward good may be equally strong. Students, like profes- 
sors, who have the qualities of a strong personality united 
with tact, patience, and enthusiasm, may be of the utmost 
worth in helping their associates to the best life."' 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


TEMPERANCE ORGANIZATION. 
Editors Fxeignps’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I NOTICE in your issue of the 5th inst., under the caption of 


‘*Temperance Lessons for Adult Classes,''a suggestion in regard 
to the formation of Congressional District Electoral Leagues 
to abolish the legalized liquor traffic in government territory, 
and to secure a national prohibitory amendment. I want to 
call the attention of your readers to a movement which already 
has that object in view, as well as to abolish the legalized 
liquor traffic in districts, wards, counties, and State. | 





refer 
to the American Anti-Saloon League, an omni-partisan and 
inter-denominational organization, which recently held _ its 
Annual Convention in Columbus, Ohio, at which about 150 
different religious bodies and Temperance Associations were 
represented. At that Convention the National Superintendent 
Stated there were now 18 States fully organized, with State 
superintendents in the field, and 10 more in process of such 
organization ,which would be completed in the near future. 
Now | would ask whether it would not be better to co- 
operate with this organization, and organize leagues county, 
State, or local,—to affiliate with it, than to attempt another or- 
ganization and thus instead of forming a closer union of the 
Temperance sentiment in the community or among Friends, 
tend to still further scatter our forces, and render them less 
powerful in overcoming the gigantic evils of the liquor traffic ? 
Baltimore. JouHN J. CORNELL. 


EXPERIENCE WITH 
Editors FRIENtS INTELLIGENCER : 


FUGITIVES. 


[1 am particularly interested in the articles on the Under- 
ground Railroad. My grandfather Briggs, located near 
Quaker street, N. «., was one of the agents of the Under- 
ground Railroad, and harbored and passed fugitives on their 
way to Canada. I well remember once, when a boy, seeing 
two stalwart negroes, in haying time, away off in a back lot of 
the farm, talking with my grandfather's people. ‘The next 
day they were gone, having probably been taken off in the 

- night. STEPHEN DAVENPORT. 

Alcove, N. ). 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
Ture New World, the quarterly magazine of which we have 
spoken in terms of appreciation, has in its issue for this quar 
ter (3d month) an interesting list of extended articles, and 
fifty pages of careful book reviews. Among the articles is 
one on ‘‘ Christian Missions in India,'’ by J. T. Sunderland 
and others are ‘‘ Henry George and his Economic System,’’ 


by W. A. Scott; ‘‘ The Place of Prophecy in Christianity,'’ 


by F. C. Conybeare ; ‘‘ Philosophy as Affected by Nationality,"’ 
by Frank Sewall; ‘‘ The Protestant Faculty of Theology of 
the University of Paris,'’ by G. Bonet-Maury ; and ‘ Esther 
as Babylonian Goddess,’’ by Prof. Crawford H. Toy. 

We find the New World a thoughtful, able, and reason- 
able review of many of the most important current questions 


in Religion, Ethics, Philosophy, and related fields. 


THE next Century is to contain a number of articles on 
Pennsylvania coal mining, one of them by Jay Hambidge, the 
artist, who contributes ‘‘ An Artist's Impressions of the Col- 
liery Region.'' The illustrations include views in Lattimer, 
where the recent strikes occurred, and the artist has made a 
number of interesting sketches of the many types of people 
that he found in the collieries. The Italians are called 
‘* Hikes,’’ and the other foreigners—Slovaks, Polacks, etc.— 
are grouped under the name of ‘‘ Hunks.’’ In these coarse 
and offensive names is indicated much of the hostile ‘‘ race’’ 
feeling that caused the recent troubles. 


Worthington C. Ford, Chief of the United States Bureau 
of Statistics, will have an article on ‘‘ the question of wheat’’ 
in Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for April. The import- 
ance which the future wheat supply of the the world has for 
civilization is clearly shown. In the same number is a very 
interesting article on the curiotis migratory habits of birds 
and fishes, by W. K. Brooks, of Johns Hopkins University, 


The railroad stories of Herbert E. Hamblen, in M/c Clure's 
Magazine, will relate next his experience as a passenger en- 
gineer, telling of collisions with excursion trains and encoun- 
ters with train robbers, and also describing how he helped to 
organize and lead a strike among railroad men, 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
Our friend Daniel Griest, of Ellis, Kansas, well known to 
many of our readers East and West, reached Philadelphia on 
the roth inst., from his home. He says agricultural opera- 
tions were already active there, plowing having been begun 
some time before he left, at the close of the previous week. 
Western Kansas he describes as becoming largely devoted to 
cattle-raising. Daniel is inuch interested in the proposed set- 
tlement of Friends on the Boise river, in Idaho, on the irriga- 
tion lands described by the report of the committee of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting. It is rather curious to learn that spring 
farming operations were begun there, too, in Second month. 
A business letter, 5th inst., from a friend in Lancaster 
county, speaks of Levi K. Brown, and adds: ‘‘ He remains in 
about the same condition—mind not clear."’ 


WHEN Dr. Leonard Bacon was a young man, at a denom- 
inational meeting, he made charges against one of the socie- 
ties. A pompous man replied to the ‘‘ young brother,’’ ‘' 1 
have known the workings of that society twenty years, and 
have known of no such condition.’’ Said Bacon, ‘‘I insist 
that my positive knowledge, however small, is not to be set 
aside for the gentleman's ignorance, however great."’ 


THE ‘‘ co-operative commonwealth '’ founded by Eugene 
V. Debs has planted a colony of its followers four miles west 
of Belfast, in Skagitts county, Washington. Eighty members 
have arrived, over half of whom are men whose families still 
remain in the East. 














THE NEWS. 

I'm a reporter out for the news, 
And by this woodland fountain 

I am commissioned by my chief 
To interview this mountain, 

Ah, me! but I've a nose for news, 
A nose of some refinement ; 

And so | gladly thank my chief, 
And take up my assignment. 


There's nothing happens in the crowd, 
I leave the newsless town ; 

There's news out here upon the hills 
That's well worth writing down. 

So now, my Mountain, what's the news? 
What tidings from afar ? 

For you have gossiped with the winds 
And talked with every star. 


‘« Now let me hear the best or worst, 
And take the news to town ; 
I'm here with pencil and with pad 
To take the message down."’ 
‘Ah, zealous scribe,’ the Mountain saith, 
‘« But | have news to tell ; 
Take down, and publish wide and far, 
‘The Universe is well.’ 
‘*] reach down to the central fires, 
And upward to the sky ; 
And none for all the news that’s going 
Has better chance than I. 
I've learned while standing high and deep, 
And looking far around, 
That health is at the core of things, 
The heart of life is sound. 


‘* Heed not the weak wail of the town, 

About the world's despair, 

But know the uncontaminate hills, 
Are virginal and fair. 

The race of man, they say, grows old 
And wanders from the truth ; 

Let them go forth upon the hills, 
And share the mountains’ youth, 


‘« The winds are strong, the storms are loud, 

But I stand firm enough ; 

The bases of the world are laid 
On very solid stuff. 

The winds that from the salt seas blow, 
They tell me listening dumb, 

The sea can keep the old world fresh, 
Some million years to come. 


‘*No suns have clashed, no planets burst, 

The worlds whirl on their way ; 

The day makes beautiful the night, 
And night makes glad the day. 

I listen to the stars afar, 
And to the mountains near ; 

But all the news that comes my way, 
Is news I'm glad to hear. 


‘*So, zealous scribe, take down my news, 
‘Tis good enough to tell. 
Take down, and publish wide and far, 
‘ The Universe is well."’ ' 
Good news, all this from one who knows ; 
And now at set of sun, 
| take my pad and journey home,— 
A good day's work is done. 
— Sam. Walter Foss. 


BETWEEN Madagascar and the coast of India there are 
about 16,000 islands, only six hundred of which are inhabited, 
but most of which are capable of supporting a population. 


STaTISTICS show that in London one person in forty-five 
is maintained by public charity, while in New York the pro- 
portion is one in 200. 
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THE TRUMPETERS. 
Tue winds of March are trumpeters, 
They blow with might and main, 

And herald to the waiting earth 
The spring and all her train, 

They harbinger the April showers, 
With sunny smiles between, 

They wake the blossoms in their beds, 
And make the meadows green. 

The South will send her spicy breath, 
The brook in music flow, 

The orchard don a bloomy robe 
Of May’s unmelting snow. 


Then June will stretch her golden days, 
Like harp strings, bright and long, 
And play a rich accompaniment 
To every wild bird's song. 


The fair midsummer time, apace, 
Shall bring us many a boon, 

And ripened fruits, and yellow sheaves, 
Beneath the harvest moon. 


The goldenrod, a Grecian torch, 
Will light the splendid scene, 
When autumn comes in all the pomp 
And glory of a queen. 


Her crimson sign shall flash and shine 
On every wooded hill, 

And Plenty’s horn unto the brim 
Her lavish bounty fill. 


Then, little sweetheart, murmur not, 
Nor shrug your shoulders so ; 


' 


The winds of March are trumpeters— 
I love to hear them blow. 
—Andrew Downing, 


THE MURDER AT LAKE CITY. 
The Independent. 

Wit what heart can we ask the Turkish Government 
to punish the murderers of the bicyclist Lenz, or the 
rabble that fired the American College in Harpit and 
murdered the Americans there, when a mob of the so- 
called best citizens of Williamsburg County, in South 
Carolina, one of the original thirteen States, could 
gather together at night, set on fire the house in which 
the negro postmaster of Lake City lived, shoot ‘him 
dead as he ran out, put a bullet through the head of 
his infant child in its mother’s arms, and wound, per- 
haps mortally, the mother, breaking her arm with one 
bullet and piercing her leg with another? Two of the 
girls had their arms broken by bullets near the 
shoulder, and will probably lose them; another girl 
has since died; and a boy was shot through the arm 
and abdomen. The mother would have been left to 
be consumed where she fell by the burning house, un- 
pitied by the brutal mob, if some brave negro neigh- 
bors had not dragged her from the side of the building, 
The bodies of the father and the babe were consumed 
in the flames. These are the terrible facts, and with 
deep shame we record them. 

For South Carolina is a part of the United States, 
What that mob did was done by citizens of the United 
States. The United States sets itself up to the world 
as a model of republican government. We ask other 
countries to be republics like us. We claim to be a 
Christian people. We take the Bible as our guide, 
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shalt not kill,” the 
primary law of society, is broken more frequently in 


\nd yet the command, “ Thou 
this country than in any other country, perhaps, in the 
world, that calls itself civilized. It will not do to say 
that there are very few murders in Massachusetts or 
lowa: for South Carolina and Louisiana are equally 
parts of the United States, and we are responsible for 
the moral condition of all our country. In large parts 
of our country murders abound, 
sort 


murders of the most 


cruel There are many towns of but two or three 
thousand inhabitants in which several people live un 
punished and unmolested, 
Lake City, with three hundred inhabitants, 


are probably fifty murderers living to-day who 


who have committed mur 
det In 
the re 


have no fear of the law for it was only a“ that 


nigger 
was killed, and he was killed by a mob 


He was a worthless man, say the Associated Press 


dlispate hes Hie was not courteous to those 


who came 
Northern 


say this was probably the fact Phe 


for their mail; and we see some papers 


vhich presump 
is, not that such reports sent North will be true, 


but that they 


tion 


will be false 


The presumption is that 
this murdered man was as intelligent and much more 


decent and moral than those who were too superfine 


When the United 
a postmaster, the presumption is in 
that 


to go to his office for their mail 
Mates appoints 


his tavor: and 


presumption is much 


stronger 
than that of the reports sent by men who excuse a 
murder. He had been a teacher, and the presumption 
is that he was a man of position and influence and 
some property in that rural community. That pre 
sumption 1s not destroyed by the fact that the people 
of Lake City refused to let him rent a building for a 
post-office in the village, and compelled him to set up 
the office outside its limits. Nor is it diminished by 
the fact that three times before an attempt had been 
made to kill him 

But the charges that baker was ignorant, insolent 
to lady patrons of the post-office, and lazy, are not true. 
We have taken great pains to get accurate information 
from a man of character who knows the town and 
knew the man 

Frazier bb. baker was a man of good character and 
fairly intelligent. For a number of years he was a 
school-teacher, holding a commission from one of the 
county boards of the State. When complaints were 
made against him United States inspectors examined 
his office, and conduct, found‘his books well kept, and 
recommended him as faithful and efficient. His repu- 
tation was good, and he had no chance to be insolent 
to women, as the white men of Lake City sent the for- 
mer postmaster to the office for their mail in bulk, and 
it was then distributed by him. At first he held his 
office in the parsonage of a negro preacher; but that 
was burned down. Then he secured the schoolhouse 
connected with another church, not a cabin, but a 
small frame building, a portion of which he partitioned 
off as post-office, and used the rest to live in with his 
family. Here he met his death. He was quite the 
equa! of the average white man of the village in his in- 
telligence, and it seems their superior in character and 


courage. 








——, 


Is there no Presbyterian, Methodist, or Baptist 
church in Williamsburg County ? Certainly there is; 
the census tells of eight white Presbyterian churches 
twenty-two white Baptist, and twenty-nine white 
Methodist churches. This county adjoins the county 
in which is situated the City of Charleston; it has a 
population of nine thousand whites and eighteen thou 
sand negroes. The county has its thousands of com 
municants, but, communicants or not, these lynchers 
are not Christians; they are murderers, and murderers 
are not Christians. There ought to be missionaries 
sent to Williamsburg County, not to the negroes, but 
to the whites 
FRANCES WILLARD’S SENSE OF HUMOR 
\ surk, keen sense of humor, a contemporary says 
was by no means the least of the late Miss Frances EF 
Willard’s many good and great gifts. It was largely 
instrumental in her success as an organizer and leadet 
Many a trying moment or possible tension has shx 
lightened and brightened by a good story or some ap 
propriate or timely incident. She was always ready to 
join in a laugh, and often she laughed at herself, but 
she was never known to laugh at others. Her belief 
in those who worked with her was their inspiration 
Like Pliny, she always saw the good in her comrades, 
it seemed as though she could not see the bad. If her 


glasses were now and then rose-colored, she refused to 


think so, and, no matter how much blame she might 


receive for that, went on her way with a serene spirit, 
believing that she had merely anticipated, and that 
“folks” would some day. be as she thought them 
* Folks ” was a favorite word of Miss Willard’s. Her 
kindliness extended to the smallest detail. She was 
ever gracious to the autograph fiends, by whom in 
late years she was much sought. Her Catskill home 
at Twilight Park was their haunt all summer long, but, 
no matter how busy or weary she was, the importu 
nates usually got what they wanted. One morning 
while Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard were 
engaged in entertaining visitors at the cottage, a man 
presented himself with no other excuse than the auto- 
graph book under his arm, but with the utmost cour- 
tesy Miss Willard dropped everything, inscribed her 
name as desired, persuaded Lady Somerset to do the 
same, and then, instead of sending the book out by the 
maid, took it herself to the stranger. Miss Willard’s 
belief in love and in the power of love was boundless. 
When asked for a motto for a girls’ club some years 
ago she gave the following : * Nothing is inexorable 
but love.” 


Tissot, the French illustrator of the life of Christ, has 
been in New York, arranging for an exhibition of his original 
paintings, which will be given next fall at the galleries of the 
American Art Association on Madison Square, opening Novem- 
ber 1. There will be 365 paintings, and also a large number 
of pen-and-ink drawings and landscape and figure studies 
made in Palestine. Tissot’s great work has been reproduced 
in book form in Paris, at a cost of $200,000; the ordinary 
edition sells at $400 a copy, while the last copy of the special 
edition of 25 copies sold for $2,0co. There is to be an Amer- 
ican edition of the book. 

In the State of New York there is one saloon for every 285 
persons, and only one school for every 650 persons. 











CATTLE INDUSTRY IN THE WEST. 
Harper's Weekly. 

ly is within two or three years that the industry has 
taken the form it now has. Briefly stated, that form is 
the embodiment of the following facts: the best breed- 
ing-places for cattle are probably Texas, New Mexico, 
\rizona, Oklahoma, and the Indian Territory, where 
the climate is mild; the best grazing-places for cattle 
are Montana, Wyoming, Western Kansas, and West- 
ern Nebraska, the home of the native grasses on which 
the great herds of buffalo used to graze; the best feed- 
ing or fattening places for cattle are Eastern Kansas, 
astern Nebraska, Missouri, and Lowa, where the corn 
that ripens them is grown; the best killing places for 
cattle are nearest the feeding places, where the finish 
ing process in food preparation is put on, providing 
freight facilities are adequate. 

In a broad way this movement in the cattle indus 
try is now followed. Vast herds are produced in the 
warmer regions to the south of the Middle West 
\fter reaching a suitable age they are sent to the great 
grazing-grounds in the Middle West—grounds appar 
ently designed by nature for this purpose. When they 
reach the age for killing they are forwarded again to 
feeding stations, most of which are within 200 miles 
of the packing houses, and after a stay there to acquire 
favor, weight, and fat, they are slaughtered near the 
stock yards. ‘The great trains of cattle that followed 
the disuse of the cattle trail are being duplicated to 
day, but in a different way. They are used to trans- 
port the cattle to the grazing-grounds. I met a stock 
man in Kansas who had made, in 1897, no less than six 
round trips to Oregon, where he purchased native 
cattle, and, in special trains, had sent them into Wyom- 
ing on the range. Hundreds of such special trains 
went speeding over plain and mountain in 1897, as 
they had been doing for several years, and as they will 
continue to do for several years to come. 

The statistics of the year show that 295,000 cattle 
were brought into this country from old Mexico in re- 
sponse to this movement, and an estimate has been 
made by the cattle experts at Kansas City that in the 
same year, 1897, no less than 925,000 cattle were 
brought into Kansas to go upon the grazing-grounds 
or to be fed for killing. A Dodge City correspondent 
of the New York “ Evening Post” told, in an article 
published in the middle of December last, of the trip of 
a wealthy young Kansan to Texas to buy cattle to 
place upon the range. He bought 45,000 cattle. The 
correspondent added, “ Ten trains brought the first in- 
stalments of the herd northward, and the animals are 
now eating Kansas grass.” 

This movement takes place in great magnitude 
when the national quarantine is lifted. One of the 
officials of the Sante Fe Railroad in Topeka told me 
that in the first seven days after the quarantine was 
lifted that railroad alone brought into Kansas no less 
than 35,000 head of cattle, and that the other railroads 
brought in about the same number. These cattle were 
distributed in all parts of the State. 
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SHOE-MAKING FOR GIRLS. 

Schofield School Bulletin, Aiken, S. C. 
SomE time ago, in one of our barrels, we were pleased 
to find a shoe-maker’s hammer which we kept care- 
fully until we opened our shoe shop to teach students. 
We had to buy tools and the hammer that came in 
the barrel 1s so much better than any we have, and is 
so fully appreciated by the foreman, we wish to offer 
special thanks to the donor. We have an excellent 
Instructor, and every afternoon and Saturdays girls 
and boys are learning a most useful trade. The shoes 
that many of them buy seldom wear three months 
without needing repairs, and a girl with a bench in 
her own home will be able to make some money 
during the summer, and it will be more sure than 
hoeing cotton all day, as money earned in that way 
often goes for fertilizer and other expenses. Some of 
the girls show the same care and neatness as in other 
work, and have reached the place where they can put 
on a patch, sew a rip, or put on a half sole in a most 
creditable manner, They learn to make wax ends 
and do all the necessary work so that a neat job is 
done. We were enabled to open this long-wished-for 
department through the kindness of Phebe A. Thorne, 
of New York, with the help of what we can spare 
from the sale of clothing, as leather and material have 
to be bought, as well as the Instructor paid. There 
is so much work brought in by children from the 
school that shoes that come in barrels have to wait to 
be repaired, but as soon as they are done bring much 
better prices, and can be sold at once. The demand 
for shoes is very great and those of good material, 
mended, last much longer than new ones bought in 
these stores. 


THe “ VEENDAM” Rescurk.—The_ story of the 
rescue of the passengers and crew of the lvendam, 
on February 7, in mid-ocean, by the S/. Louis, makes 
delightful reading, of the sort that puts us all into 
conceit with human nature. It is pleasant that an 
American liner should have had this opportunity, and 
should have proved so admirably equal to it. To 
transfer 212 people in so short a time—three hours 
and ten minutes—in mid+ocean, with a high sea run- 
ning, was an exploit to be proud of. Indeed, the 
whole transaction seems to have been creditable to 
every one concerried in it, and not less to the rescued 
than to the rescuers. There were order and disci- 
pline aboard the sinking ship, and very skillful and 
willing work by the men of the S¢. Louis. It came 
so near to being a tragedy, and, as it was, not a life 
was lost. That was grand! Fine things happen at 
sea, where the obligations of human brotherhood 
seem somehow to be much more imperative and 
more readily acknowledged than ashore.—//arper’s 


Weekly. 





In one way, as I look back over the past year, it 
lias been a hard year, but in another light there are 
so many things to be glad for that a spirit of glad- 
ness predominates. | mean to dwell upon all the 
good things and to try to forget the sad things in my 
lot, or transmute them into good. Pessimism is such 
a bad habit of mind.—P. A. H. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 
Tue number of cases of suicide among Germans has long 
been noted. Prof. William Z. Ripley, in the Lowell lectures 
of 1896, refers to this. He says: 

“ Another social phenomenon has been laid at the door of 
the Teutonic race of northern Europe; one which even more 
than divorce is directly she concomitant of modern intel- 
lectual and economic progress. We refer to suicide. Mor- 
selli devotes a chapter of his interesting treatise upon this 
subject to proving that “the purer the German race—that is 
to say, the stronger the Germanism (e. g., Teutonism) of a 
the more it reveals in its psychical character an ex- 
On the other 
hand, the Slavic peoples seem to him to be relatively immune. 
These conclusions he draws from detailed comparison of the 
various countries of Western 
confessed that he has collected data 
for a very plausible case. There can be no doubt that in Ger- 
many the phenomenon culminates in frequency for all Eu- 
rope, and that it tends to disappear in almost direct propor- 
tion to the attenuation of the Teutonic racial characteristics 


“ 


country 
traordinary propensity to self-destruction.” 


distribution of suicide in the 


Europe, and it must be 


elsewhere.” 


Professor Agassiz of Harvard has arrived at San Francisco 
after an absence of some months on the South seas, spent in 
studying the formation of the coral islands. It is said that 
he is now prepared to demonstrate, in opposition to the 
theories of Darwin and Dana, that the coral islands are not 
built up from the bottom, but are formed by a comparatively 
thin crust of coral upon tops of submerged mountains at 
points where the ocean is comparatively shallow. In nearly 
every instance where borings have been made in the coral, 
the coral has been found to be shallow. At a few places 
where it seems to have great depths Professor Agassiz says 
that the material into which deep borings are made is lime of 
a former age of the earth. 

Reviewing the progress in archeology made in the present 
century, Ludwig Buchner says, the existence of the fossil 
man, which had been doubted so long, has been proved, and 
the geological age of the human race established. The series 
of discoveries coming under this head was opened in the 
years 830-’40 by the discovery, made by the French scien- 
tist Boucher de Perthes, of man-made diluvial flint axes in 
the Somme Valley in the north of France. Since then the re- 
searches concerning the age and the preliminary history of 
mankind have become the favorite study of the time and of 
scholars, and there has come into being within a compara- 
tively short time a literature on this subject the wealth of 
which can hardly be surveyed. The discoveries in this vast 
and interesting domain are accumulating from year to year 
to such an extent as to give rise to a new and successful sci- 
ence of archeology. While on the one hand this science 
teaches us that the existence of man on earth must be shifted 
back into hoary ages to which the historical period cannot be 
compared at all, it shows us, on the other hand, that this 
period considered geologically—i.e., when compared with the 
periods of evolution of the earth—is of itself a very recent and 
new one. It is for this reason that the origin of man must 
be regarded as the crowning or culminating point of the 
whole organic evolution—a point beyond which the develop- 
ment of the world was no longer carried on by Nature, but 
by man. 


In a discussion of Education in Animals, in the “ Popular 
Science Monthly,” M. C. Letourneau says: “ When lions 
were still numerous and easily observed in southern 
Africa, they were sometimes seen instructing one another in 
voluntary gymnastics, and practicing their leaps, making a 
bush play the part of the absent game. Moffat tells the story 
of a lion, which had missed a zebra by miscalculating the 
distance, repeating the jump several times for his own in- 
struction; two of his comrades coming upon him while he 





was engaged in the exercise, he led them around the rock to 
show them how matters stood, and then, returning to the 
starting point, completed the lesson by making a final leap. 
The animals kept roaring during the whole of the curious 
scene, ‘talking together,’ as the native who watched them 
said. By the aid of individual training of this kind, industrial 
animals become apter as they grow older; old birds, for in- 
stance, constructing more artistic nests than young ones, and 
little mammals like mice becoming more adroit with age. Yet, 
however ancient in the life of the species these acquisitions 
may be, they have not the solidity of primordial instincts, and 
are lost rapidly if not used.” 

The necessity of coverings in sleep is thus explained by a 
medical publication : Nature takes the time when one is lying 
down to give the heart rest; and that organ consequently 
makes ten strokes less a minute than when one is in an up- 
right posture. Multiply that by sixty minutes, and it is six 
hundred strokes. Therefore, in eight hours spent in lying 
down, the heart is saved nearly five thousand strokes; and, 
as the heart pumps six ounces of blood with each stroke, it 
lifts thirty thonsand ounces less of blood in a night of eight 
hours spent in bed than when one is in an upright position. 
As the blood flows so much more slowly through the veins 
when one is lying down, one must supply, then, with extra 
coverings, the warmth usually furnished by circulation, 


The growth of cities is one of the marvels of our time. The 
European cities have not only grown like those of America, 
but many of them faster. Berlin has outgrown New York, 
in less than a generation, having in twenty-five years added 
as many actual new residents as Chicago, and twice as many 
as Philadelphia. Hamburg has gained twice as many in popu- 
lation since 1875 as Boston; Leipsic has distanced St. Louis. 
The same demographic outburst has occurred in the smaller 
German cities as well. Cologne has gained the lead over 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Pittsburg, although in 1880 it was the 
smallest of the four. Madgdeburg has grown faster than 
Providence in the last ten years. Diisseldorf has likewise out- 
grown St. Paul. Beyond the confines of the German Em- 
pire, from Norway to Italy, the same is true. Stockholm has 
doubled its population; Copenhagen has increased two and 
one-half times; Christiania has trebled its numbers in a gen- 
eration. Rome has increased from 184,000 in 1860 to 450,000 
in 1894. Vienna, including its suburbs, has grown three times 
over within the same period. Paris from 1881 to 1891 ab- 
sorbed four-fifths of the total increase of population for all 
of France within the same period. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE apprehension of war with Spain has continued to be the 
most serious and absorbing topic. The Board of Inquiry in 
the Maine disaster has not concluded its labors; there are 
suggestions that these are being» prolonged to give time for 
more military and naval preparations by this country. Such 
preparations have been made, night and day, for the past few 
weeks. The United States Senate passed the fifty millions ap- 
propriation on the roth, by a unanimous vote, without debate. 
On the 12th it was announced that two war-ships building in 
England for Brazil, the Amazonas and Admiral Abreuall, had 
been purchased by the United States. Japan has definitely 
refused to sell the United States the two war vessels building 
in this country,—one at Philadelphia, and one at San Fran- 
cisco,—as she wishes to increase her own strength for a possi- 
ble contest with Russia. It is said that Spain has been unable 
to buy war-ships, and especially that Chile and the Argentine 
Republic have refused to sell to her. 


THE report of the Board of Inquiry, it is said at this 


writing, may soon appear. Many intimations have been 
given that it will state that the cause of the destruction of the 
Maine was external, and not an accident. The crew of the 
wrecking tug Right Arm which has returned from Havana to 
Norfolk, say it is an open secret among all the divers and of- 
ficers at Havana that the big magazines were intact, and that 


















































the Maine had been destroyed by a torpedo or mine. Last 
week's issue of the Army and Navy Register contained a re- 
markable statement. It said: ‘‘ The Maine was destroyed by 
a Government submarine mine planted in Havana harbor and 
deliberately exploded. More than this, it appears that the 
Maine was purposely moored in the vicinity of the mine, and 
that the explosion occurred at the moment when the ship had 
been opportunely carried by wind and tide directly over the 
mine."’ The captain of a German ship at Newport News, Va., 
says that he saw mines and torpedoes being placed in Havana 
harbor, two years ago, when he was there with his ship, the 
work being done by order of General Weyler. 

In the prospect of a possible war between Spain and the 
United States there has been much speculation as to the atti- 
tude other nations would take. In England there have been 
many expressions of sympathy with this country, and the 
calmness and moderation of the Government and people have 
been much praised, especially by the Liberal newspapers, but 
also by Conservatives, including the London 7Zimes. The 
London Daily News hopes that, in case the United States 
engages in another war, the English government may not 
repeat any of its ‘‘ historic mistakes,'’ of acting as if it con- 
sidered America's troubles England's opportunity. Japan 
appears friendly to the United States. Itis declared bya 
Vienna correspondent that Austria and Germany sympathize 
with Spain, the former being actuated by family ties between 
the two reigning houses, and the latter by a grudge against 
the United States. It is said Emperor William of Germany is 
warmly seconding the efforts of Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria-Hungary to induce the European Powers to present to 
the United States the danger to Europe of their carrying any 
further their interference in Cuban affairs. 

A FLEET of six Spanish torpedo boats, (small steamboats, 
very swift, to destroy larger warships with torpedoes), has left 
Cadiz for the Canary Islands, and will proceed thence to Porto 
Rico, and from there to Havana. The Board of Inquiry in 
the Maine disaster left Havana on the 15th for Key West. A 
dispatch from London reports the Prince of Wales as definitely 
urging an alliance between England and the United States. 
Sir William Robinson, Governor of Hong Kong, advocates an 
understanding between England and the United States on 
the Chinese question. The insurrection against the authority 
of Spain in the Phillipine Islands has again broken out. 





has $100,000,000. 











FINE feathers don't make fine birds ; 
they are mostly used to make fine ladies. 


GERMANY and Austria produce fabout 
two-thirds of the world’s crop of beet sugar. 


THE following lately appeared in a ; ener 
provincial paper: ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Cavey ! 
wish to express their thanks to the neigh- WE HAVE IT! 
bors who kindly assisted at the burning of 
their house last night.’’ 
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THE news at the closing of these notes appears to encour- 
age somewhat the hopes for a peaceful solution of the Spanish 
troubles. Dispatches from Madrid say there is a strong desire 
to avoid war. A proposal is sent out from Washington, per- 
haps as a test of public feeling, that Congress be persuaded 
to adjourn early, so as to leave the President and his advisers 
a freer hand, and that Cuba be bought from Spain for $300, 
000,000. Senator Hanna and others are said to favor this. 
The Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
«J. M. C."’ (John M. Carson), in a dispatch, on the 165th, 
says : ‘‘ Behind this effort to secure an early adjournment for 
the purpose indicated, it is alleged, stands ‘the money power’ 
of this country and Europe, and that this potential influence 
is being used to operate upon the Madrid as well as the Wash- 
ington Government."’ 


THE elections for members of the County Council,-—the 
local governing body, corresponding somewhat to our City 
Councils,—of London, have just been held. The contest was 
very animated, there being a strong effort by the Conservative 
or ‘‘Tory'’ leaders to procure a majority favorable to their 
views. The present Government, the Marquis of Salisbury 
and some of his associates, are said to have used all the influ 
ence they could bring to bear. ‘The result, however, was 
a complete defeat for them, the new Council having a majority 
of about 24 Progressives (or Liberals) in the total member- 
ship, which is 118. A special effort was made to defeat John 
Burns, the labor leader, in the Baltersea district, and the Earl 
of Denbigh particularly exerted himself to that end, but he was 
rechosen. A dispatch says the excitement over the election 
exceeded that of parliamentary elections, ‘‘ Cabinet minis- 
ters, peers and peeresses, commoners, clergymen, officers, 
diplomats, judges, etc., have attended the scores of meetings 
which have taken place nightly. The two parties placed 
about 240 candidates in the field, and the issues discussed in- 
volved many national questions.”’ 


THE herd of reindeer purchased for the United States by 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, in Lapland, and which left New York 
on the Ist inst. to go overland to the Pacific Coast, duly 
reached Seattle. A dispatch from there on the 13th stated 
that the deer, and all the Laplanders, would be sent north in 
a steamer, to Pyramid Harbor, and from there would go into 


} the interior of Alaska. 





; About half the lamp-chim 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 
All the trouble comes of 


IN 1880 the South had $22,000,000 in- the other half. 
vested in the cotton industry, and to-day it 


But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


The Lamp you have been looking for. 







People of good taste 
do not want bright, 
brassy colors. We have 
studied your require- 
ments and have a new 
and rich line in 






THEY have been sweeping the smoke- 
stack of the government assay office in 
New York, and have recovered $1,500 | 
worth of particles of gold and silver in the 
debris. It was the accumulation of forty- 
six years of service on the part of the 






























pastor of a church—to a shepherd, and his 
congregation to the sheep, he put the fol- the hall and porch made § 
lowing question to the children, ‘‘ What . of wrought iron—very artistic. . 
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| 
| OLD BRONZE— 
stack, | Antique, Copper, 
A CLERGYMAN famous for his begging | and Black. 
abilities was once catechizing a Sunday- | Just the colors for peo- | 
school. When comparing himself—the ple of quiet taste. i | 
FOR BREAKF AST, Luncheon, Dinner— 


any time, day or 
night, the ideal Cereal Food is...... 


Wheatlet. 


Made from the entire wheat. Superior in every way 
to l or any similar production. 

If your grocer does not keep it send us his name 
with your order—we will see that you are supplied. 
Made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


We have lamps for 





does the shepherd do for the sheep?”’ | 
To the amusement of: those present, a | 
small boy in the front row piped out, | 
«* Shears them.’’— 77#-Bits. | 








A. J. WEIDENER, 


36 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 
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SENOR Luis Polo y Bernabe, the new Spanish Minister, 
who succeeds Dupuy de Lome as the representative of Spain 
at Washington, was formally presented to President McKinley 
on the 12th. Brief speeches, as usual in such cases, were 
made by both, and assurances were conveyed of a desire for 
the continuance of peaceful relations between the two coun- 
tries. There is reason to believe that in Spain a large part 
of the people, and the Government itself, continue anxious to 
avert war, and are fully aware of the terrible injury it may 
inflict on their country. The military and unscrupulous 
classes exert, however, great pressure upon the peaceful 
elements. 

THE stock market suffered a severe depression on the 12th, 
and prices approached ‘ panic’’ conditions, recovering how- 
ever on the 14th and 15th. It is remarked that the ‘‘ outside 
public'’ is not buying, and that the business is left to the 
‘professional traders.’’ Large imports of gold have been 
made in the last few weeks ; the amount arrived, on the way, 
and engaged to come, up to the close of the 15th inst., was $24, 
575,000. Two millions of this is on the way from Australia 
to San Francisco. The price of ‘‘May'’ wheat at Chicago 
remains high, $1.05, on the 15th; for delivery in July the 
price was 88 cents, and in September, 79% cents. 

An ordinance which had been some time pending in the 
City Councils of Philadelphia, to give the furnishing of the 
water supply to a private corporation, the Schuylkill Valley 
Water Company, was postponed indefinitely in Common 
Council on the roth instant, amidst excitement. A member 
of Council, Walter N. Stevenson, arose during the proceed- 
ings, and stated that he had offered $5,000 to vote for the 
ordinance. A committee to investigate the matter was 
appointed. 


HE ordinance to forbid loads of hay being hauled in the 
streets of Philadelphia was indefinitely postponed by the Com- 
mon Council on the roth instant. 


—More men are now employed in the Pullman car shops 
in Chicago than for many years, but never were so many of 
the company’s houses in the model town of Pullman empty. 
The workmen find cheaper rents outside, and the company has 
now decided to reduce the house rents materially. If this had 
been done at the time of the wage reductions which caused the 
great railroad strike of 1894, that trouble might never have 
happened. 

—Lamprecht's picture, entitled ‘‘ Marquette Discovering 
the Source of the Mississippi,"’ owned by Marquette College in 


NOTICES. 

*,* A Conference under the care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on Temperance | 
and Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 
meeting house at Marlborough, on First-day, 
Third month 20, at2 p.m. All are cordially | 
invited. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 


DAVIZ 
Pittsburgh. 


F. 
Pitteburgh. 
ANCHOR } 


Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 


Horace L. Ditwortu, Clerk. 
*,* Aregular meeting of Young Temperance | 
Workers will be held in the meeting-house at | 
Girard Avenue and Seventeenth Street, Phila- 
delphia, on Seventh-day evening, Third month 
19, at8 p.m. Among other interesting exer 
cises will be an address by Lewis L. Eavenson 
on ‘* The Advantages of Temperance.”’ 
Jos. C, EMLEY, Pres. 


*.* Haddonfield First-day School Union will | 
be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Moores- 
town, N. J., Seventh day, Third month 26, at 
10 a. m. 

The subject of ‘* Profitable Reading *’ will be 
opened for discussion by Medford School. 

Trains leave Market Street wharf, Philadel- 
phia, at 8.30 and 10 a.m. Returning, leave 
Moorestown at 4.12 and 4.44 

\ Clerks. | 


MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


St. Louis. 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 


Cleveland. 





Buffalo. 


Geo. L. GILLINGHAM, KENTUCKY Louisville. 


ANNA B. SHEPPARD, 


Ma  ___® 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 


Salem, Mass. 


Milwaukee, has been photographed by the United States 
Postal Department for use as one of the designs in the special 
issue of postage stamps which the general government has 
ordered to be made in recognition of the Trans-Mississippi and 
International Exposition, to be held at Omaha, this year, 

—Not within living memory has there been known so ab 
normally snowless a winter in European Russia as the present 
season. Throughout the whole of these Southern latitudes, 
says an Odessa correspondent, and for a stretch of nearly 
2,000 miles northward, there is only here and there the merest 
sprinkling of snow, while the temperature alternates between a 
few degrees of frost and crisp spring weather. 


—One of the two leading party candidates for Mayor of 
Des Moines, la., stands on a platform demanding publi 
ownership of the water works, lighting plants, and street rail 
ways, and the opposition candidate will go quite as far 
Public ownership of electric lighting and garbage plants is 
also to be an issue in the coming Milwaukee city election. 


—The Chicago Board of Education has, by a vote of 19 to 
1, adopted a resolution increasing the salary of every grammat 
and primary grade teacher in the public schools of Chicago 
$75 for the year 1898, and $50 per year thereafter until a 
maximum salary of $1,000 shall be reached. 

—aA current newspaper item says: Military training is one 
of the things President Harper of the Chicago University wants 
introduced there, and the.students don't respond. The Gov 
ernment military instructor has arrived, but his total enrol 
ment to date amounts to about a dozen. 


—The London 7imes, in its annual statement on the sub 
ject, just published, says the drink bill of the United Kingdom 
for 1897 is nearly £3,500,000 in excess of that in 1896, aver- 
aging £3 16s. 53d. (about $19.12) for each man, woman, 
and child. 

—The New Jersey State Board of Taxation has decided 
that property belonging to Women’s Christian Temperance 
Unions is not exempt from taxation, as the unions do not come 
under the head of religious or charitable institutions. 


—The horseless cab has made a permanent appearance in 
New York, apparently, for there are now 25 in operation, and 
the company operating them declares its intention of putting 
as many as 1,000 altogether into service. 

—London has now a literary and political weekly known 
as the Outlook, which pays its American namesake the com 
pliment of imitating it to a degree in typography as well as in 
name. 

—Dr. Andrew S. Draper, President of the University of 
Illinois, who was elected Superintendent of the schools of 
Greater New York, promptly declined the place. 


VERYBODY who knows anything 
about painting knows that Pure 

White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil 

make the best paint; but there is a difference 
in White Lead. The kind you want is made 
by the “old Dutch process.’’ It is the best. 
Let the other fellow who wants to experi- 
ment use the quick process, “sold-for-less- 


money,” sorts. 


See list of brands which are genuine. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showi ictures of house painted in differen: designs or various styles or 
combinations oy forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 








*,* The Universal Peace Union will hold a 
memorial meeting for Frances E. Willard on 
Second day evening next, Third month 21. 
All readers of the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGRNCER are 
cordially invited. 





*,* First day evening meetings (Philadel- 
phis 2), during Third month are held at 17th 
street and Girard avenue, at 7.30 o'clock. The 
attendance of members generally will be com- 
forting. 

*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings for Third month, viz: 

20. Hopewell, Va. 
27. Washington, and Aisquith St., 
JouN J. CORNELL, 

*,* First-day School Unions in Third month 

occur as follows : 


26. Haddonfield, N. J. 


Balt. 
Chairman. 





*.* Meetings to be visited by members of 
New York Yearly Meeting's Visitng € ommit- 
tee: 

THIRD MONTH. 
20. Orange. 
27. Jericho. 


JoserpH T. McDow8 Lt, Clerk. 





A LADY ii saw that her servant-girl 
seemed to take a certain interest in the 
objects of art in her parlor, said to her, 
‘‘Which one of those figures do you like 
best, Mary ?’’ ‘*This one, mum,’’ said 


Mary, pointing to the armless Venus of 
Milo. ‘‘ And why do you like the Venus 
best?’’ ‘* Sure, it’s the aisiest to doost, 
mum,"’ answered the girl.—Harlem Life. 


A FAMOUS punster, upon being asked to 
make a play of words upon any subject 
given him then and there, said that he 
could do it. ‘*What is your subject ?"’ 
he asked. ‘‘ Well, the king,’’ replied his 
companion. ‘‘ The king is no subject, 
instantly replied the clever wit. 

THE consumption of sugar in England 


is estimated at about 86 pounds a year for 
each inhabitant. 


Hanscom Bros., (311 Market St., 


Sell a Mocha and Java at 36 cts. that 
is superior to any coffee obtainable. 


TRY INGRAM’S 
BLENDED COFFEE 


On receipt of Two Dottars, 10 Pounds of real 
good roasted coffee, whole or ground, will be sent free 
within 50 miles of Philadelphia, where the package stamp 
an be used. 


William S. Ingram, 
31 North Second Street, veanesesseceanadh Pa. 


| ART STORE 
806 Market St., 
> PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 4 


Lak Ce 
” NEWMAN’ Ss Pak 


! Bx 
| Mirrors, Pictures, Frames, 
Frames Regilded, 

| 


iG Pictures Restored. } 





_FRIENDS?’ INTELLIGENCER 


CLEMENT A, WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker ana Embalmer, 


REMOVED TO 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE. 


Telephone Connection. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 
No. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


“TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 


E S FLOUR 





The result of to produce a palatable 
Bread Flour wi ‘ely offered to the Diabetic. 
The testimony to it A from this country and 
a wu pnvincing 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. 





John C. Hancock & Co.,. 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND CG O AL FREE BURNING | 


Telephone Connection. 








‘*The Old Arm Chair’”’ 


has 


made historical, in song and story. When 
you buy an armchair you want to select 
the kind that lasts a lifetime. We have 
that kind. You can tell its lasting quali- 
ties just as soon as you have seen it. 
Different prices for different material, but | 


all as low as honest furniture can possibly 
be sold. 


SHAFFER’S, 


927 Arch St., Philad’a. 
Formerly 1216 Market Street. 








| Silk 


8 Friends’ Book Association ¢ 





ANY Soap is Soap 

But grades differ. You want the best. 
You will always be satisfied with good, 
never with poor soap, such as need 
presents to make it go. ‘Therefore use 
‘*Dreydoppel Soap”’ for all purposes. 
Dreydoppel Soap renders clothes beau- 
tiful, white, sweet, healthful for wear. 
The best for bath, toilet, hair shampoo, 
etc. You find the present in the guality. 
Use DREYDOPPEL 

Tue Best Because It 


Soap. 
Is! 
Prize World’ s Fair, 


“* Firat 5893." 


rlisses’ Kid Gloves 


We place on sale to-day a line of 
Misses’ 4-button Kid Gloves, in pearl 
colors, with embroidered backs, 

at 68 cents a pair. 

They are regular $1.25 Gloves and are in 
perfect order. 

Besides 1-clasp Kid Gloves for boys, at 75 
cents, in tan colors, with embroidered 
backs. Values, $1.25. 

Small Wares 


Our Notion Department never lags 
in the race for novelty, while sharp 
watch is always kept on the practi- 
cal side. 


Celluloid Pompadour Combs, extra value, 
shell or amber, 25 cents each. 


White Cotton Braids, suitable for trimming 


wash materials, 
12 yards. 
Trimming Braids, fancy weaves, in 
black and colors, 4 cents per yard. 


15 cents per piece of 


| Shell Whalebones, one yard long, 
per dozen. 


$1.10 


Braided Wire Hair Rolls, 15 and 25 cents 
each. 

Steel Scissors, extra value, 

cents per pair. 


four sizes, 25 


Spool Cotton, 200 yards, 
‘Mile End’ 


“OQ. N. T.”" and 
Coats, 41 cts. per dozen. 
Mail orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention 
Address orders to ‘“* Department C.” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA 


BARLOW’ s INDIGO | BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully teste 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers t 
grocer ought to have it onsale. Ask ie for 


D. S. Wiltberger, Prop. 233 N. 2d St. a Pa. 


eer 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


3333: 


eccccecee’ 


Mm Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


> 


» S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 






FRIENDS?’ INTELLIGENCER 
Ts tayle teighest grade baling pre [HE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST A AND DEPOSIT C0., 


Actual tests show it goes one- No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
third further than any other brand. This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Act 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, et: 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc, 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M, Byrn. 
(Wm. H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John | 
| Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C, Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, res COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are k ate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P a T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and ‘Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Manager ot Insurance Department JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


“ ae 
LOWE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR- 
PLUS of over 34 MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer 
J.T. JACKSON & CO., HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C BROWN: 
Real Estate Brokers, CAPITAL, $1, 000,000 
No. 71 WALNUT ST., PHILA. THE SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
es LIFE INSURANCE, 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, Ee , etc. ANNUITY, AND 


PETER WRIG HT & SONS EXECUTES TRUSTS, SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 


ws 0 ST ON DEPOSITS. CARES F EAL ESTATE. 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. ALLOWS INTERE RES FOR R 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers OFFICERS: 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. | ¢priNGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
a Specialty. EDW. SYDENHAM OADe a t nee? y- or ACKSON TM to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
ans iated o: ~al Estate est allowed < CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas f AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
enue negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. P 


MANAGERS: 








Executive Committee : 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











Errincuam B. Morris, Witiiam H. Jenks, Gro. H. McFappen, 


Eastern Nebraska Investments. Joun A. Brown, Jr., Grorce Tucker Bisenam, Henry TATNALL, 


Senjamin W. RicHarps, Wirturam H. Gaw, Isaac H. CLoruier, 
Long or Short Time. Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, Joun C. Sims, 
Pemperton S. Hur HINSON, Josian M. Bacon. 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
With perfect security. BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


“josara Wensren “War Wensren, | PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Pine Eth | RON ALLY. PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILARY. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, CONDUCTED TOURS ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 


611-613 CHESTNUT ST tte 7 NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 


‘ HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
CAPITAL (subscribed), $500,000.00 | Special Trains of Superior Equipment 


CAPITAL (paid in), ye eee ae ees 250,000.00 | BALLASTED. 
SU RPLUS, 50,000.00 mee 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS,. . 25,592.95 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate CA L| FOR N lA 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- Royal Blue Line to New York. 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad 


ministrators and others. The Company also acts as March 19, $210; one way, $150. SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum 


Also; Tours in Washington, Olid Point Comfort, 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President 


JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President and Richmond. 


ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. For Itineraries and full information apply to Ticket : . 
WM. B. LANE, Title and’ Trust Officer. Agents, or address GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant General SCENIC Reading Route to 


DIRECTORS Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
Nicholas Brice, Charles S. Hinchman, Shee ibeee, "ae deee BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
Spencer M. Janney, Edward S. Sayres, ——- —- . F 1 es " 


| 
i 
| 
“~ Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny, — — | KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
. Davis Page, Elwood Be« ker, j | 

oseph R. Rhoads, Edwin S. Dixon, | IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA, 

ohn F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin, | | 

omas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, | iceenaiii 
Howard L. Haines. . ’ | 

Se eee | Royal Reading Route to 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- PAINTS ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- ’ AND COMFORT. SAFETY ‘AND 


tisements in it. This is of value to 272 and 274 South Second St., Philad’a. SPEED. 
us and to the advertisers. 


IN THE WORLD. 











